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The First 
European Regional Conference 


The practice of holding regional conferences of the International 
Labour Organisation began in the inter-war years and has been 
intensified since the end of the war. Conferences have been convened 
for the countries of the Americas and of Asia, and a regional meeting 
has also been held for the countries of the Near and Middle East. 
Until this year, however, no such conference had been organised for 
Europe, and consequently special significance attaches to the European 
Regional Conference held in Geneva from 24 January to 5 February 
1955. This article gives an outline of the work and results of the 
Conference ; a more detailed account of the discussions at the plenary 
sittings will be found in Industry and Labour.! 


HEN the suggestion to convene a European Regional Con- 
ference was first made to the Governing Body, a number of 
arguments were advanced against it. It was said that the I.L.O.’s 
task was to consider world problems as a whole, and that a regional 
approach, especially in Europe, would tend to perpetuate the gap 
between the industrially advanced and the less developed areas, 
and thus to thwart the universal mission of the Organisation. 
Europe, it was said, had no specific problems peculiar to itself ; 
Europe’s problems were the world’s problems and might as well be 
dealt with in a world-wide setting. It was further suggested that 
the time was not ripe for such a meeting, which would run the risk 
of creating more problems than it would solve. As the Conference 
progressed, however, a number of speakers expressed the view that 
it was likely to produce worth-while results from its discussion 
of a number of problems that were particularly urgent in the con- 
text of the present European political and economic scene. Sum- 
ming up the results of the Conference, the Director-General felt 
able to say that “ the holding of the Conference has proved amply 
justified ”. 
The Conference was attended by tripartite delegations from 
25 European member States of the Organisation ; the total number 


* Vol. XIII, No. 8, 15 Apr. 1955, p. 338. 
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of delegates was 99, and there were 157 advisers. In addition, a 
special tripartite delegation of six members of the Governing Body 
was present, together with representatives of the United Nations 
and of six official international organisations. Seven non- 
governmental international organisations likewise accepted invi- 
tations to be represented. In all, some 300 persons attended the 
Conference—a fact which testifies to the wide interest taken in 
its deliberations. 

The session was opened by the Chairman of the Governing Body, 
Mr. Ago of Italy, who called on Mr. Max Petitpierre, President 
of the Swiss Confederation, to address the Conference. Mr. Petitpierre 
emphasised the urgent need at the present time for international 
collaboration both on a regional and on a world-wide basis. Although 
Europe had suffered much from international strife, it was neverthe- 
less a community which must be rebuilt in peace. The field of 
labour problems offered a useful opportunity for co-operation in 
raising standards of living and gradually bringing the countries 
of Europe closer together. 

Mr. Ago then gave his opening address, in which he stressed 
the fact that the social problems facing Europe today were just 
as pressing as the political or economic problems. The movement 
towards European solidarity and union, which opened up so many 
possibilities and raised so many hopes, must, if it were to succeed, 
achieve a substantial improvement in the well-being of the mass 
of European workers. It was therefore necessary for the I.L.O. 
to take a close interest in this movement. Mr. Ago concluded with 
an appeal for mutual understanding and for a continuation of the 
practices of the I.L.O., within which, despite the vicissitudes of 
international politics, employers’, workers’ and government repre- 
sentatives had always accepted the need to work together towards 
the noblest aim that men had ever set themselves. 

Mr. Rubattel, Government delegate of Switzerland and former 
President of the Swiss Confederation, was elected by acclamation 
President of the Conference on the proposal of the United Kingdom 
and U.S.S.R. Governments, supported by the Employers’ and 
Workers’ groups. In his opening address he urged the Conference 
to seek concrete solutions to the technical problems before it. 
The Conference was not intended to deal with political matters 
or with conflicting doctrines ; it had met to study social facts 
objectively and to suggest practical measures for dealing with the 
social problems that were common to all] the countries of Europe. 
Thus the Conference could make its contribution towards building 
up lasting peace in Europe and in the world on the basis of that 
social justice which was the primary objective of the I.L.O. 

There were four items on the agenda of the Conference. The 
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first was consideration of the Report which the Director-General, 
in accordance with the usual practice, had submitted on some of 
the social problems of Europe. The three technical items were : 
the role of employers and workers in programmes to raise pro- 
ductivity in Europe ; methods of financing social security benefits ; 
and the age of retirement. 


THE DrtRECTOR-GENERAL’S REPORT 


The Director-General struck the keynote of his Report when he 
referred to “the primacy of the social objective in plotting the 
course of national] and international policy”. Mr. Morse noted that 
Europe was at present going through an important phase of political 
and economic reorganisation, and that there was a significant 
movement for closer co-operation in the political and more parti- 
cularly in the economic field. “If”, the Report said, “ current 
efforts towards economic collaboration are to succeed, they will 
have to move forward step by step with social policies designed to 
improve living and working conditions as rising levels of economic 
activity render this possible.” It was here that the I.L.O. had a 
contribution to make out of its acquired experience and on the 
basis of its Conventions and Recommendations. The Report there- 
fore sought to provide a factual background for a general review 
of certain aspects of social policy which seemed particularly rele- 
vant to the efforts now being made towards closer economic 
co-operation. It did not try to suggest solutions, but asked the 
Conference to provide the guidance necessary to enable the I.L.O. 
to play its full part in the solution of Europe’s social problems. 

The Report opened with a general background picture of the 
conditions affecting economic and social progress in Europe. While 
noting that in the last 50 years national income had grown in 
Europe as a whole, production and consumption had expanded 
and changes in the distribution of income had been ironing out 
extremes of poverty and wealth, it stated that too many obstacles 
still prevented existing resources and knowledge from being turned 
towards the achievement of better levels of nutrition, housing, edu- 
cation and general living conditions. Further progress demanded in- 
creased productivity and the employment of labour, capital, raw 
materials and other resources in the way best calculated to achieve 
maximum output. At the same time continuing attention must be 
given to ensuring that income and wealth were fairly distributed 
among those who contributed to its production, while the claims of 
those who could not contribute because they were too young, too 
old or unfit should not be overlooked. 

Other chapters dealt with manpower problems, including the 
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need for skilled labour, for international migration and for a sound 
employment policy ; with housing and the need to provide more 
and better homes at a cost within the means of the workers ; and 
with industrial relations and the important part they could play 
in promoting a climate favourable to closer economic co-operation 
in Europe. The question of international differences in labour 
costs in relation to attempts to achieve closer economic co-operation 
in Europe—a matter to which frequent reference has recently 
been made by statesmen of many countries—was the theme of 
another chapter, which pointed out that the available data were 
not adequate to permit precise international comparisons because 
of differences in the type, scope and coverage of national statistics. 
It was not sufficient to compare wages ; account must also be taken 
of such factors as holidays with pay, overtime, Sunday work, 
methods of financing social security, and voluntary contributions 
by employers to pension and welfare funds, to transport and 
housing and to vocational training. There was also the problem 
of assessing the significance of such differences as exist from the 
point of view of closer economic co-operation. The I.L.O., the 
Report said, would put itself at the disposal of the European 
countries in an endeavour to study more intensively the extent 
and significance of variations in labour standards and social 
charges, but it must be able to count on the co-operation of all 
concerned—governments, employers and workers—in collecting 
information in a form that would permit comparative analysis and 
useful interpretation. 

The final chapter of the Report fell into two parts. The first 
showed how the I.L.O. at the outset had been European in inspira- 
tion and had built its early international standards on what was 
best in European social legislation, and how it had in return been 
able to render notable services in various ways to the countries 
of Europe. The second part contained a brief analysis of the aims, 
structures and tasks of the various European international organisa- 
tions set up since the war, and an account of the way in which the 
I.L.0. had co-operated with many of them in matters of common 
interest. 


The Discussion 


The 55 speakers who took part in the debate on the Report 
included three Ministers in national governments who were attend- 
ing the Conference either as members of delegations or for the 
specific purpose of contributing to the discussion—Mr. Aujoulat, 
French Minister of Labour, Mr. Maisel, Austrian Minister of Social 
Affairs, and Mr. Troclet, Belgian Minister of Labour and Social 
Welfare. The Executive Secretary of the United Nations Economic 
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Commission for Europe, the Secretary-General of the Council of 
Europe, the Deputy Secretary-General of the Organisation for 
European Economic Co-operation, and representatives of the Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community and of the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration also participated in the 
discussion. 

On the general question of closer economic co-operation in 
Europe, speaker after speaker stressed the widespread desire for 
such co-operation and supported the claim of the workers’ repre- 
sentatives that any progress in this direction must lead to higher 
levels of living and must not be allowed to involve a lowering of 
labour standards, but on the contrary should raise them. Certain 
Employers pointed out that while the I.L.O. could collect informa- 
tion about labour standards it could in many cases do nothing to 
level them out, since they were fixed by free collective bargaining 
within the different countries. Reference was also made to the 
general need for improving productivity by all appropriate measures 
and for ensuring a fair distribution of the benefits resulting from 
any improvement. It was pointed out that mutual confidence 
between employers and workers was an essential prerequisite for 
higher productivity. In this connection, delegates from the Eastern 
European countries pointed out that under their system the 
workers owned the means of production and therefore reaped the 
full benefits of increased productivity. They considered that in 
other countries certain measures for raising productivity were 
simply exploitation, without any gain to the workers, and that 
they frequently involved undue strain, a relaxation of safety 
measures and unemployment. To this it was replied that in 
Western Europe the workers did in fact benefit from increased 
productivity, but they freely negotiated with the employers—who 
were also free—what share they should have. Moreover, the 
workers had the right to strike if they could not reach a satisfactory 
agreement—a right that did not exist in Eastern Europe. The 
delegates from Eastern Europe also repeatedly pointed out that 
the present concentration on armaments production was one of 
the chief obstacles to any attempt to raise labour standards in 
Western Europe. Peace and collective security in Europe were an 
essential prelude to any substantial improvement in living standards. 
To which several representatives of the Western European coun- 
tries replied that if really satisfactory assurances could be obtained 
of the peaceful intentions of the U.S.S.R. and other Eastern coun- 
tries, there would no longer be any need for high expenditure on 
armaments, which in any case were purely a defensive measure. 
Some of the delegates from Eastern Europe also pointed out that 
the discussion on economic co-operation appeared to centre round 
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Western European co-operation, which could be regarded as 
directed against the countries of the East. What was required 
was the removal of all forms of discrimination that prevented a 
development of trade exchanges between East and West. Mr. Troclet 
took up this question and pointed out that, in view of the differences 
of concept underlying the economic systems of Eastern and 
Western Europe, it was probably futile to spend time trying to 
prove that one system was better than the other. But certain 
structural elements and certain practical problems were common 
to both systems ; surely there was scope for a limited measure of 
reasonable co-operation in these fields. If the Conference could 
show that there was sufficient solidarity among the peoples of 
Europe to induce them to make certain sacrifices, this in itself 
would be a great encouragement to the workers of Europe and a 
step forward towards world peace. 

The manpower problems of Europe, in particular those having 
a bearing on closer economic co-operation, were discussed at some 
length. Several speakers mentioned the need for sound employment 
policies in each country and for some measure of agreement on 
common employment policies for the region as a whole. Closer 
co-operation between employment services in different countries 
was therefore desirable. Reference was made in this connection 
to the common employment market established between the 
northern countries of Europe. In practically all countries there 
was an unsatisfied demand for skilled labour, and a consequent 
need for developing vocational training programmes and measures 
for the readaptation of workers to new skill requirements result- 
ing from technological progress. Special attention was drawn 
by many delegates to the fact that economic integration would 
inevitably mean that some industries or undertakings in certain 
countries would no longer be able to compete successfully, while 
in other countries some industries or undertakings would expand. 
In order to meet this situation and to avoid undue hardship to 
individual workers there would be a need not only for retraining 
workers to fit them for other employment but also for greater 
mobility of labour both within countries and from country to 
country. The economic desirability of such mobility was unques- 
tioned, but many delegates emphasised that certain safeguards 
were essential. There was often resistance from workers to the 
introduction of foreign labour, due to apprehensions regarding 
the possible consequences for their own security and terms of 
employment. Again, the human aspects of the problem for the 
workers concerned had to be carefully weighed. There was the 
serious strain on the worker and his family of adjusting themselves 
to strange living and working conditions; the possible need for 
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retraining ; the need for reciprocity in social insurance ; the diffi- 
culty of providing suitable accommodation for the workers trans- 
ferred from one area to another. 

This led naturally to some discussion of workers’ housing in 
general, the critical importance of which was generally recognised. 
It was clear from many speeches that the governments of all the 
European countries have done much to stimulate house-building, 
and that in many cases employers have also made a notable con- 
tribution. The workers themselves, either by individual effort or 
on a co-operative basis, have also endeavoured to overcome the 
housing shortage. In a great many countries, however, it was 
frankly admitted, much still remained to be done, not only in 
building the requisite amount of accommodation of decent quality 
but more particularly in ensuring that, when built, it was within 
the modest means of the workers. Reference is made below to the 
resolution adopted by the Conference on this subject. 

The topic of labour-management relations was also frequently 
mentioned, with special reference to their importance as a factor 
in promoting closer economic co-operation in Europe. Several 
speakers pointed out that paternalistic relations between employers 
and workers were now out of date and that the workers and their 
unions should be associated from the outset in the discussion of 
plans for changes in the social and economic structure of Europe. 
The need for mutual confidence and for education both for manage- 
ment and for workers was also brought out, and repeated refer- 
ences were made to the importance of the human factor in labour- 
management relations. 

The subject that particularly held the attention of speakers in 
the genera] debate was the difficult and delicate question of differ- 
ences in labour standards and in social charges between one Euro- 
pean country and another. For some, the existence of these diver- 
gences was a serious obstacle to any attempt at closer economic 
co-operation. It would be necessary at least to bring all European 
countries up to the standards laid down in international labour 
Conventions and to achieve some degree of equivalence in social 
charges before seeking to remove the protectionist barriers between 
European markets. Others held that to consider these differences 
as an obstacle to co-operation was to ignore the existence of other 
factors of equal or even greater importance in determining the 
competitive ability of countries in a free market—for example, 
differences in productivity associated with differences in national 
resources and in the acquired skills of labour and management. 
The one point on which speakers from all three groups were agreed 
was that much more factual information was needed, and that it 
must be provided on a basis that would permit useful comparisons. 
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It was this which led Mr. Ago to make a concrete proposal which 
was supported by a number of Government, Employers’ and Work- 
ers’ delegates. He suggested that the I.L.O. should, in collabo- 
ration with the governments and the employers’ and workers’ 
organisations concerned, assemble data on differences in the general 
level of labour costs, including social charges. A panel of experts 
might also be convened to study the question and report to the 
Governing Body. These experts should also be asked to explore 
the problems of social policy that might be brought about by 
changes in the pattern of production and employment in each 
country as a result of closer co-operation. In addition, they should 
be asked to consider how a further extension of the application of 
existing international labour Conventions and Recommendations 
and the adoption of new international standards would help to 
soften the effect of the social changes caused by closer economic 
co-operation. 

One other subject touched on by several speakers was the 
situation of the I.L.O. vis-a-vis the other international organisations 
in Europe. The representatives of these organisations explained 
to the Conference their tasks and preoccupations. All expressed 
their desire to avoid overlapping and to collaborate fully with the 
I.L.O. in matters of common interest ; they referred to the assist- 
ance that they could give to the I.L.O. in its work and their appre- 
ciation of the valuable help that many of them had already re- 
ceived from the I.L.O. Mr. Troclet, Belgian Minister of Labour, 
Mr. Vassiliou, Greek Government delegate, and Sir Richard 
Snedden, United Kingdom Employers’ delegate, were among the 
many speakers who felt that there was a real danger of duplication 
of work and dispersion of resources as a result of the multiplicity of 
European organisations. On the other hand, Mr. Marchal, Secre- 
tary-General of the Council of Europe, pointed out that it was only 
when some competent organisation felt unable to carry out some 
task at the request of the Council of Ministers that the latter body 
might itself deal with the problem, and so there was no risk of 
overlapping. It was generally recognised that the complex rela- 
tionship between political, economic and social problems in the 
world today made it impracticable to isolate entirely the objec- 
tives of the various international bodies and to achieve complete 
specialisation. Nevertheless many speakers emphasised the cen- 
tral role that the I.L.O. was entitled to play in the social field by 
virtue of its universality, its specific competence in social questions, 
its long experience and its unique tripartite structure. The efforts 
already made by the I.L.O. to co-ordinate action in the social field 
in Europe through bilateral agreements or practical working 
arrangements were noted with satisfaction. 
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The Director-General’s Reply 


In replying to the debate, Mr. Morse stated that he did not 
propose to deal with political issues, since they were not properly 
a matter for a regional conference. Instead, he would deal with 
those points on which there seemed to be a common measure of 
interest and the possibility of constructive future action. Since 
the war Europe had had to face a changed world situation in which 
the old political and economic conception of a number of powerful 
competing States and independent national economies was mani- 
festly inadequate. “ Yet still rich in their ancient vitality ”, he 
said, “ the peoples of this continent have come vigorously to grips 
with their problems. There has been a new ferment of political 
and economic activity. The losses of the war have been made 
good ; the need for ever greater co-operation between States has 
been recognised ; and the genius of this continent has brought 
forth new plans of organisation and new institutions cast in the 
mould of a larger Europe. These new ventures exist about us today. 
As yet, however, they are evidence of the determination of the 
people to create a new viable European community, rather than a 
final plan for Europe’s new structure and organisation.” It was 
precisely at this stage, while the political and economic reorgani- 
sation of Europe was in progress, that it was necessary to focus the 
attention of the continent upon the social issues involved. That 
had been the great opportunity and the main achievement of the 
Conference. 

He believed firmly that closer economic co-operation could be 
achieved and that it would be of the utmost importance both for 
Europe and for the world. For Europe, its importance would lie 
not only in the economic and social benefits that co-operation could 
bring in its train. It would mean also a revival of the prestige of 
Europe and a confirmation that it was still in the van of social 
progress. “ For the world as a whole, a more united Europe reaping 
the benefits of economic expansion and higher levels of living 
would not only be an inspiration. It would be a market capable 
of absorbing more of the produce of other areas and would thus 
promote economic expansion elsewhere. Moreover it would be 
able, from its increased economic strength, to join with other 
countries in giving ever greater assistance to the less developed 
areas of the world in their struggle for industrial development 
and a fuller, richer life for their impoverished peoples.” 

The Director-General went on to say that, apart from the con- 
clusions reached on the technical items in the agenda, the results of 
the Conference would not be embodied in texts. He therefore wished 
to try to draw together the main trends of the debate with a view 
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to being in a position to submit to the Governing Body a concrete 
plan of action based on the outcome of the first European Regional 
Conference. The main questions raised in the course of the dis- 
cussion were threefold. 

“In the first place, what are the principal social problems 
which will have to be faced and overcome in the process of strength- 
ening economic co-operation between the European countries ? 
Secondly, what role should the I.L.O. play and where does its 
initiative lie in relation to the various European regional organisa- 
tions ? And finally, how can the I.L.O. best fulfil its role ? What 
methods are open to it ? And what are the immediate steps to be 
taken ?” 

All were agreed, Mr. Morse said, that the ultimate goal of 
economic co-operation was to raise levels of living through a 
general increase in production. This purpose could not be achieved 
without proper social policies. Plans for the unification of Europe 
must gain popular support ; in particular, labour must participate 
fully in efforts to arrive at closer co-operation. Thus it was for 
the I.L.O. to assist countries in planning the social policies without 
which economic changes would not attain their real purpose. The 
most obvious examples of the need for co-ordination between 
economic and social policies were problems of transition to a new 
and more efficient pattern of employment following the establish- 
ment of common markets. When such markets were established 
some industries in some countries would expand, others would 
have to contract. There was also the problem of ensuring that 
after a more integrated economic system had been established the 
more vigorous competition in such a system would not stand in 
the way of further improvement of social standards in the parti- 
cipating countries. It might therefore be necessary for the coun- 
tries in Europe to shape their social policies with a larger degree 
of international consultation and co-operation than at present. 
Another problem of social policy related to freer international 
movement of labour in addition to the liberalisation of the inter- 
national exchange of goods. This idea had often provoked resist- 
ance among workers, particularly as a result of fears as regards 
the possible consequences that such freer movement of labour 
might have on existing security and terms of employment. Objec- 
tive investigation of this issue was badly needed. In this con- 
nection the Director-General dealt more particularly with the ques- 
tion of real or apparent differences in labour costs, and especially 
in social charges. Discussions on this question tended to be some- 
what confused for two reasons. First, as many speakers had 
emphasised, comprehensive factual information permitting mean- 
ingful international comparisons of labour costs and their compo- 
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nents was still scarce and difficult to collect. Secondly, even where 
such information was available it was not always easy to assess 
its precise significance in terms of the practical problems of com- 
petition and economic integration. Mr. Morse therefore welcomed 
the proposal of Mr. Ago, supported by a number of other speakers, 
for an inquiry into the facts regarding levels of labour costs, 
including social charges, into the problems of social policy arising 
from efforts to secure closer economic co-operation, and into the 
possibility of obtaining a greater degree of uniformity of social 
standards through wider ratification of Conventions. On the basis 
of this proposal he would make suggestions to the Governing Body 
for practical action.1 He appealed to all concerned in the European 
countries to give their fullest assistance in this difficult task. 

The Director-General then referred briefly to the other main 
points emerging from the debate. On the question of mobility of 
labour, he noted with special interest the statement by Mr. Colonna, 
Deputy Secretary-General of the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation, that economic conditions in Europe could 
scarcely be more favourable than they are at present to a more 
liberal policy in the matter of the movement of workers from coun- 
tries with a manpower surplus to those with a shortage of labour. 
The attention of the Conference had been drawn to the problem 
of readjustment of the workers concerned, to the need for readapta- 
tion, for retraining, and for the provision of suitable accommodation 
for transferred workers. All these problems—migration, vocational 
training and readaptation, workers’ housing, and reciprocity in 
social insurance (which had also been mentioned by some speakers) 
—were problems that the I.L.O. had been studying for many years 
and in which it had already rendered services to many European 
countries. The I.L.O. would continue to fulfil its proper respon- 
sibilities in these fields, but there was a clear need for it to intensify 
its research and practical activities in them as a contribution to 
closer economic co-operation in Europe. With regard to labour- 
management relations also, the I.L.O. appreciated the need for a 
new emphasis in its work, and he proposed to give the General 
Conference next June an opportunity for a full discussion on this 
subject. 

Referring to relations with the various European regional 


1 At its 128th Session in March 1955 the Governing Body agreed that 
two small groups of experts should be convened—the one to advise on 
sources of information in the field of wages and related elements of labour 
costs in European countries, the other to study the social aspects of problems 
of European economic co-operation. Arrangements will be made later for 
a tripartite body to consider the findings of the two groups. The next 
session of the Governing Body will have before it proposals for action on 
other matters raised in the course of the discussion. 
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bodies, the Director-General considered that none of them had a 
clear mandate in the social field such as the I.L.O. had. He thought 
it would not be going too far to say that these other organisations 
looked to the I.L.0. to take the lead in social policy and social 
action to meet the needs and hopes of the people of Europe. The 
I.L.0O. had the necessary organisation and competence, and the 
Conference had given it the policy guidance needed to plan a 
programme of action. 

Summing up the implications of the debate for the future work 
of the Office and of the Organisation, Mr. Morse suggested that the 
main conclusion to be drawn was the need for full scientific and 
objective research on comparative conditions in the different coun- 
tries. With the development of the I.L.O.’s operational work, 
there had perhaps been a tendency to take such research too 
much for granted. Research was, however, basic to all the work 
of the Organisation. This was true not only in such matters as 
producing full, objective information on labour costs and the 
incidence of social charges. Might it not be that the I.L.O. could 
play a useful part in promoting the exchange of experience between 
people drawn from industry in both Eastern and Western Europe, 
as had been suggested by Mr. Arutiunian, Government delegate 
of the U.S.S.R. ? Full and authoritative information on social 
and economic conditions throughout the world could help to ease 
political tensions which throve on misunderstanding and dis- 
tortion of fact. Should not the Organisation seize the opportunity 
presented by its expanded membership to spread knowledge and 
mutual understanding among the States of Europe and of the 
world and thus widen its own horizons and open up avenues for 
more fruitful activities in the future for the benefit of all mankind ? 


ORGANISATIONAL QUESTIONS 


A regional conference has not the same status as the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference and is therefore not required to deal 
with the same administrative matters. It has to arrange for an 
examination of the credentials of delegates but, unlike the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, it cannot refuse to admit a delegate who, 
in its opinion, has not been nominated in conformity with the 
requirements of the Constitution. If a regional conference considers 
an objection to the credentials of a delegate well founded, it may 
simply draw the matter to the attention of the Governing Body, 
which may communicate the report of the Credentials Committee 
to the government concerned. 

At the European Regional Conference an objection was lodged 
against the credentials of the Workers’ delegate of France, but the 
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Credentials Committee did not consider it receivable as it was 
based on facts or allegations that had been discussed at the General 
Conference and recognised to be irrelevant or devoid of substance. 
The Conference confirmed this view. 

The Employers’ delegations of 17 countries present at the 
Conference informed the President that they had decided not to 
challenge formally the credentials of the Employers’ delegates 
and advisers of Bulgaria, Byelorussia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Poland, Ukraine and the U.S.S.R., because the challenge could 
not be made effective under the rule quoted above. They wished 
to make it clear, however, that they did not accept these “ so- 
called ” employers’ representatives as being any more than addi- 
tions to or as being distinguishable from the Government delega- 
tions of these countries. When the Selection Committee discussed 
the composition of the committees of the Conference, it was found 
that the proposals of the Employers’ group made no provision for 
seating delegates from the seven countries in question. Certain 
of these delegates appealed to the Selection Committee to grant 
them seats on one or more committees, and a proposal was made 
by the United Kingdom Government representative that they 
should be appointed as deputy members. This suggestion, how- 
ever, was rejected by the Selection Committee by 8 votes to 11, 
with 7 abstentions. When the report of the Selection Committee 
came before the plenary sitting of the Conference, the same pro- 
posal was renewed by Mr. Ramadier, French Government delegate, 
on behalf of the Government group and was accepted, after long 
discussion, by 53 votes to 30. 

Thereupon the Employers’ group sent a communication to the 
President of the Conference on 29 January stating that, in view 
of this decision, “ the group of employers of the free countries had 
unanimously decided to cease, as from that morning, to take part 
in the work of the technical committees. They would continue to 
participate in the work of the plenary sittings of the Conference, of 
the Selection Committee and of the Credentials Committee.” The 
Conference took note of this communication. 


PRODUCTIVITY 


The question of the role of employers and workers in programmes 
to raise productivity in Europe was referred to a committee, as 


1 A fuller statement of the arguments on both sides on this point will 
be found in the article on the 37th Session of the International Labour 
Conference in International Labour Review, Vol. LXX, Nos. 3-4, Sep.-Oct. 
1954, pp. 263-266. 


2 
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were the other technical items on the agenda.' There is no need to 
describe in detail the work of these committees, as the main differ- 
ences of opinion were reflected in the discussion of their reports in 
plenary session. The Committee on Productivity submitted to the 
Conference a draft resolution on the role of employers and workers 
in the matter. The preamble to the draft pointed out that a sub- 
stantial increase in standards of living in Europe depended to a 
large extent on the achievement of higher productivity and on 
equitable distribution of the benefits resulting therefrom and of 
the total national income. The majority of the Employers’ dele- 
gates moved the deletion of the reference to “ total national income ” 
as bearing no relation to the problem, but the amendment was 
rejected by 60 votes to 26, with 1 abstention. After describing in 
general terms the goals of higher productivity and certain of the 
conditions for achieving it, including the need for governments 
to create favourable conditions, the draft resolution went on to 
define the role of employers and their organisations. It pointed 
out that primary responsibility for action to raise productivity 
in individual undertakings rested with management, which, in 
discharging this responsibility, must take into account problems 
of human relations and personnel policy, problems of a predomi- 
nantly technical character, and problems of organisation in which 
both human and technical factors are involved. Reference was 
made to the need for effective two-way channels of communi- 
cation within the undertaking and for the full participation of 
workers’ representatives and their trade unions in the planning 
and application of measures to raise productivity. On this point 
the majority of the Employers’ delegates proposed to amend the 
text so as to provide for “ appropriate consultation of workers’ 
representatives on plans for securing increased productivity and, 
according to the normal practice of the country and industry 
concerned, on the application of the measures proposed ”. They 
indicated that the term “full participation ” of the workers, used in 
the draft, seemed to conflict with the earlier passage recognising 
the primary responsibility of management for action to raise pro- 
ductivity. Their omission of the reference to trade unions did not 
mean that they objected to trade unionism ; the term “ workers’ 
representatives ” would include the unions wherever consultation 
with unions was the normal practice. The Workers’ delegates 
objected to the word “appropriate ”, which they felt would be 
interpreted as meaning when appropriate in the opinion of the 
employer. Moreover, the Workers attached importance to actual 


1 The majority of the Employers’ delegates did not participate in the 
later stages of the work of these technical committees, for the reasons 
just given above. 
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participation in planning. The authority of trade unions in the 
matter should also be adequately recognised in the text. The 
amendment was lost by 57 votes to 29, with 2 abstentions. 

The draft resolution went on to emphasise the responsibility 
of management for planning ahead so that higher productivity 
did not lead to unemployment and for working out arrangements, 
in co-operation with workers’ representatives, to provide rea- 
sonable safeguards for the interests of workers affected by tech- 
nological improvements. Reference was also made to the need for 
the training of personnel at all levels, and to the importance of 
such factors as relations between the worker and his supervisor, 
relationships within the working group and the satisfaction the 
worker got from his job. The special attention of management 
was drawn to certain possible methods of increasing productivity : 
a narrower range of styles or models, improvements in plant layout 
and the arrangement of work posts and, in many plants, a 
higher degree of mechanisation, especially of materials-handling 
operations. The draft recommended that everything should be 
done to spread knowledge of industrial engineering techniques, 
which must, however, be applied with appropriate safeguards and 
with due regard to human factors. No amendments were moved 
to these paragraphs of the draft text. 

The next part of the draft resolution dealt with the role of trade 
unions and workers. It stated that the participation of trade 
unions in schemes to improve productivity would be influenced by 
the acceptance by management of the principle that the techniques 
of modern management methods and industrial engineering were 
part and parcel of industrial negotiation. The same group of 
Employers presented an amendment to this passage, the main 
purpose of which was to suggest that this was an area for consul- 
tation but not for collective bargaining. The techniques of manage- 
ment were outside the scope of bargaining, but consultation was 
desirable on the human aspects of the application of these tech- 
niques. The question of guarantees to the workers, on the other 
hand, was an appropriate matter for collective bargaining. In 
reply, the Workers’ representatives pointed out that experience 
showed that large margins of error could arise in the work mea- 
surement assessments made by specialists in industrial engineering ; 
there was therefore justification for negotiation with the unions 
on the techniques to be applied, since the workers were best able 
to judge the effort and strain they would involve for the indi- 
vidual worker. The amendment was rejected by 66 votes to 23, 
with 3 abstentions. The draft text went on to enumerate certain 
ways in which the trade unions could make a contribution to 
increased productivity: by co-operating in working out proce- 
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dures to safeguard the workers’ interests; by convincing their 
members that technological improvements, with reasonable safe- 
guards, were to be welcomed ; by encouraging their members to 
participate in joint machinery ; by providing, or participating in 
organising, training facilities for workers in business economics 
and in techniques of work study and industrial engineering. Here 
again, an Employers’ amendment sought to replace “ participation ” 
by “consultation ” and certain references to “ trade unions” by 
“ workers’ representatives ”. This also was lost by 67 votes to 22, 
with 1 abstention. Mention was also made in the draft of the equit- 
able sharing of the results of higher productivity and of the fact 
that workers in an individual undertaking could be expected to 
co-operate only if there were an immediate improvement in their 
standard of life. Several Employers objected to this latter phrase 
and wished to see it deleted. Eventually it was replaced by a text 
saying that workers could not be expected to co-operate “ without 
the prospect of sharing, through an immediate improvement in 
their remuneration or conditions of work, the fruits of produc- 
tivity increases”. This was adopted by 59 votes to 4, with 22 
abstentions. 

The final part of the draft suggested some of the ways in which 
the I.L.0. could help to promote higher productivity. Its tripar- 
tite structure should enable it to extend the area of agreement 
between governments and the representatives of employers and 
workers, and it could provide a forum for the exchange of experience. 
Its research, publications and technical assistance could also be 
useful, and all these activities should be expanded. It was suggested 
that the I.L.O. should devote special attention to such matters as 
collecting comparable statistics of employment, productivity and 
wages, techniques of industrial engineering, adaptation of vocational 
training in the light of the progress of productivity, the special 
problems of small undertakings, the relationship between produc- 
tivity and earnings, methods for giving workers a psychological 
and financial interest in programmes to raise productivity, the rela- 
tionship between productivity and security of employment, pro- 
moting constructive industrial relations, and measures to promote 
the mobility of labour. Certain Employers wished to delete the 
references to the study of techniques of industrial engineering and 
the relationship between productivity and earnings. They also 
proposed some drafting changes so as to define more exactly the 
future tasks of the I.L.O. All these amendments were rejected by 
considerable majorities, and the resolution as a whole was adopted 
by 47 votes to 37, with 4 abstentions. 

After the vote Mr. Fraser, Employers’ delegate of the United 
Kingdom, stated that the Employers who had not taken part in 
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the preparation of the text had been unable to support the reso- 
lution. They considered that certain extraneous matter had been 
introduced ; on some points they had suggested amendments, 
which had been rejected. Nevertheless, they fully recognised the 
constructive intention behind the resolution, some parts of which 
could have received their support. 


THE FINANCING OF SOCIAL SECURITY 


The report of the Committee dealing with methods of financing 
social security benefits contained a draft resolution and draft con- 
clusions. The resolution invited the Governing Body to instruct 
the Director-General to expand the collection of statistical data 
and the study of the evolution of systems of financing social 
security on a comparative basis. It also suggested an expansion 
of comparative inquiries into the economic and social incidence 
of resources allocated to social security and other social advantages 
and the regular publication of the results of all such studies. 
Finally, it requested that the studies should be submitted to the 
next session of the European Regional Conference “ with a view 
to levelling social charges within the framework of general harmoni- 
sation upwards at the highest level of wages and social benefits 
in Europe”. The majority of the Employers considered that there 
was no point at this stage in envisaging another European Confer- 
ence ; they also agreed with a United Kingdom Government pro- 
posal to delete the reference to the levelling of social charges as 
prejudging the results of the Office studies. The deletion of this 
latter part was agreed to by 52 votes to 33, with 3 abstentions, 
but the Employers’ proposal to delete the whole paragraph was 
rejected by 66 votes to 18, with 2 abstentions. The resolution as 
amended was then adopted by 72 votes to 16, with 1 abstention. 

A resolution that had been rejected by the Committee was 
reintroduced in the plenary sitting by the Workers’ delegates of 
Poland and the Byelorussian S.S.R. It proposed that social secu- 
rity should be financed by the State or the employers, or both, 
without any contribution from the workers, but that at the same 
time the right to administer social security funds should be guaran- 
teed to trade union organisations at all levels. It also suggested that 
the question of revising the financial provisions of the Social 
Security (Minimum Standards) Convention, 1952, in accordance 
with the foregoing principle, should be placed on the agenda of a 
forthcoming session of the Conference. This resolution was rejected 
by 61 votes to 23, with 2 abstentions. 

The draft conclusions of the Committee stressed the need, at 
the present favourable stage of progress in Europe, for concen- 
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trating attention on methods of financing. It should be borne in 
mind, they stated, that the effect of social security was a redis- 
tribution of the national income. In most European countries the 
income of social security came from three sources : insured persons’ 
contributions, employers’ contributions, and the participation of 
the public authorities from the fiscal income. But the relative 
importance of these sources varied considerably from country to 
country. In a number of countries, moreover, social security was 
financed entirely by the State. In determining the financial 
resources of social security, the most important elements to be 
taken into consideration were the kind of benefits, the scope of 
protection, the economic and social factors peculiar to each country 
and the traditions and customs of the country. The participation 
of the public authorities came in some countries from taxes and 
duties, in others from the profits of undertakings. Several Employers 
felt that there was no need in a general text to draw attention to 
this distinction ; if it were indicated that the public authorities 
should participate, they should be left free to decide how to raise 
the money. An amendment to delete this phrase was rejected 
by 54 votes to 23, with 7 abstentions. The draft text went on to 
recommend participation by the public authorities as particularly 
desirable for certain types of benefit. An Employers’ amendment 
to change this from a recommendation to a statement that partici- 
pation by the public authorities was sometimes granted in these 
cases was rejected by a considerable majority. 

After indicating the reasons which were held, in many coun- 
tries, to justify the participation of the employers, the conclu- 
sions stated that the rights of workers to benefits and to share in 
the management of social security institutions derived from their 
work and not from their contributions. Certain Employers felt 
that this should be stated, not as an accepted principle, but as the 
view of the Workers, but their amendment to this effect was rejected 
by 63 votes to 18, with 2 abstentions. An amendment proposed 
by the Portuguese Government delegate to suggest that the above 
view was held “ in some countries ” was also rejected by 52 votes 
to 28. The conclusions stated that differences in the origin of the 
resources were not an insuperable obstacle to closer economic 
co-operation, but that it was nevertheless desirable to reconcile 
the more pronounced differences. The comparative advantages of 
contributions related to the amount of wages or income and those 
fixed independently of that amount were briefly indicated, as 
were also the relative merits of unified financing and separate 
financing for each branch of social security. The majority of the 
Employers expressed a preference for separate financing and felt 
that some of the advantages attributed to unified financing were 
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too categorically stated. The Conference, however, accepted the 
text as proposed by the Committee. 

The conclusions pointed out that the financial equilibrium of 
the responsible organs and the sufficiency of liquid assets were 
essential conditions for the smooth functioning of social security, 
and suggested some of the elements governing such equilibrium. 
They stated that increased expenditure on social security was in all 
circumstances justified when it was more or less parallel to the 
national product as a whole. Certain Employers proposed rather to 
say that increased expenditure on social security “was not in 
itself dangerous ” in these circumstances, but this was rejected 
by 63 votes to 22, with 2 abstentions. The need for regular and 
thorough actuarial analysis of social security schemes, particularly 
when important changes in legislation were contemplated, was also 
recognised in the text. The conclusions were finally adopted by 
the Conference by 68 votes to 18, with 3 abstentions. 


THE AGE OF RETIREMENT 


The conclusions of the Committee on this subject took the form 
of a draft resolution suggesting certain principles which should 
guide countries in making arrangements for retirement. The first 
was that legislation should provide that every worker who has 
completed a full working life is able to retire on an adequate pension. 
The pensionable age should, as a general rule, be fixed within 
the range of 60 to 65 years for men and five years lower for women. 
This question of age was the main point of disagreement. The 
Bulgarian Workers’ delegate wished to fix the age at 50 to 60 years 
for men and 45 to 55 for women, but it was objected that if the 
retirement age were too low, pensioners would continue to work 
and might be prepared to accept a low wage, thus endangering 
the level of wages in general. The amendment was rejected by 
63 votes to 23, with 4 abstentions. An amendment by the Danish 
Government delegate, supported by some of the other northern 
countries, proposed that the age at which a pension became payable 
should not be above the normal age of retirement from work, but 
might legitimately be lower. The purpose of this amendment was 
to take account of varying economic and demographic factors and 
the methods of financing social security schemes, which have an 
influence on the age at which a reasonable pension can be paid. 
To this it was objected in the first place that it was difficult to 
define the “ normal age of retirement ”, and in the second place 
that it was undesirable to perpetuate a state of affairs under which 
workers had to go on working longer than they wished simply 
because they could not obtain a decent pension earlier. The amend- 
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ment was rejected by 57 votes to 31, with 2 abstentions. An 
amendment by the Government delegate of the Federal Republic 
of Germany to delete the reference to a lower pensionable age for 
women was also rejected by 52 votes to 19, with 16 abstentions. 

The draft proposed that pensions at lower ages should be 
provided in arduous or unhealthy occupations. An amendment 
by the Government delegate of the United Kingdom to make this 
permissive rather than a fixed rule was defeated by 58 votes to 28, 
with 5 abstentions. The resolution provided that workers who had 
reached the minimum pensionable age should be given an oppor- 
tunity to continue working if they so desired, provided that suitable 
employment were available and that their work did not prejudice 
the interests of workers below that age. The next principle enun- 
ciated was that the amount of pensions should follow the same 
general trend as the cost of living. The Employers submitted an 
amendment to delete this paragraph on the grounds that it had 
no connection whatever with the age of retirement. The Workers’ 
delegates, on the other hand, maintained that as the draft text 
laid down the principle of “an adequate pension ” it was legitimate 
to indicate how it should be maintained at an adequate level. The 
Employers’ amendment was rejected by 63 votes to 23, with 4 ab- 
stentions. The final clause of the resolution recognised that economic 
and demographic considerations might justify variations in the con- 
ditions of a pension scheme; such variations, however, should always 
take due account of rights acquired or being acquired. A proposal 
by the Bulgarian Workers’ delegate to add a paragraph calling for a 
revision of the Social Security (Minimum Standards) Convention 
in accordance with the principles of the resolution was rejected 
by 57 votes to 22, with 7 abstentions. The resolution as a whole 
was then adopted by 65 votes to 17, with 10 abstentions. 


HousING 


The Conference had before it a resolution concerning housing 
construction, which was submitted by the Government delegates 
of the Federal Republic of Germany. After examination by a 
subcommittee of the Selection Committee, the text was discussed 
in plenary sitting, where certain amendments were submitted by 
the Government delegation of the U.S.S.R. concerning credit 
facilities and the reduction of building costs. These amendments, 
however, did not prove acceptable to the Conference, which adopted 
the resolution as it stood by 80 votes to 0, with 6 abstentions. 

The resolution notes that in some European countries there are 
“considerable numbers of people who either do not yet have any 
dwelling of their own at all, or have to live in most primitive and 
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unhealthy accommodation”. It should consequently be an objective 
of national policy to ensure the provision of minimum requirements 
for the accommodation of the people of the country, taking account 
of the size of families. In each country there should be one central 
body with responsibility for formulating and developing long-term 
and short-term national housing programmes. Representatives of 
employers’ and workers’ organisations should be consulted in the 
preparation of such programmes. Governments should especially 
endeavour to promote the construction of low-cost housing at 
reasonable rents for the broad masses of the people. In order to 
encourage housing construction, appropriate measures should be 
taken to stimulate increased investment in housing by private 
capital, in addition to financing by public funds. 

With regard to financing, the resolution states that in the 
long run, and as a consequence of higher productivity, the relation- 
ship between wages (including family allowances) and rents should 
be such as to enable workers to rent modern, healthy housing out 
of their own income, without public subsidies. Reference is made 
to the need for public loans to finance housing construction and 
for housing subsidies, especially for the lower-income groups of the 
population. Among measures to reduce housing costs, mention 
is made of improved planning and organisation of work at the 
site, greater standardisation and unification of methods, and the 
application of modern research. The need for good labour-manage- 
ment relations in the industry is also stressed. It is pointed out 
that the development of long-term housing programmes should 
help the building industry by reducing seasonal unemployment, 
increasing productivity and reducing costs. Finally, reference is 
made to the need for ensuring that land required for housing 
development is available at reasonable prices. 


CONCLUSION 


In closing the Conference, the President said that it was too 
early to attempt even an incomplete picture of its achievements. 
The resolutions and conclusions adopted on the technical items on 
the agenda provided a basis for the useful development of the work 
of the I.L.O. in Europe. These conclusions had, of course, not been 
unanimous, but the negative votes on certain points by no means 
closed the door to co-operation among the three constituent parts 
of the I.L.0. He hoped that, when time had smoothed out the 
points raised in the somewhat acrimonious discussion, political 
differences would be set aside, and general social considerations would 
lead to constructive work along the traditional lines of the I.L.O. 
He noted that in the general discussion many delegates from all 
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groups had expressed fears that there might be overlapping and 
disagreement between the many international organisations that 
now existed. Personally, he did not for a moment question the 
praiseworthy intentions of those who tried to bring peace nearer 
through setting up new organisations. He would simply point to 
the danger that, if there were too many organisations, each acting 
for itself and cutting in on the work of others, governments and 
peoples might become indifferent and disillusioned. It was clear, 
however, from the statements of the representatives of all the 
organisations that there was a sincere desire for co-operation. He 
welcomed this evidence of a constructive spirit and a will to bring 
the peoples closer together on essential points, and he did not 
doubt that all would work together to ensure peace in Europe. 








International Comparisons of 
Wage Structures 


by 
John T. DuNLop and Melvin RoTHBAUM 


The need for increased productivity, for the movement of man- 
power into understaffed trades and areas, and for the establishment 
of new wage policies in underdeveloped countries has awakened an 
interest in the structural aspects of wage policy. There has in recent 
years been much discussion concerning the most desirable relationships 
between the wages of workers of various skills, regions and indusiries, 
and the effects of the large share of labour cost and labour income now 
accruing in the form of paid holidays, paid vacations, family allow- 
ances and social security benefits.: These problems of wage structure 
are particularly pressing in underdeveloped countries, where minimum 
wage standards and industrial wage policies must harmonise the 
demands for higher living standards, the development of new skills and 
industries and the capital required for development programmes. 

The following article proposes a framework for the comparison 
of national wage structures and shows how such comparative analysis 
can throw light on a number of problems. The term “ wage structure ” 
is defined broadly. It includes not only the relationships between 
various wage rates but also the relative distribution of labour income 
among direct wages, paid holidays and vacations, family allowances 
and social security benefits. After a brief comparison of the wage 
structures of France, Italy and the United States, the study concludes 
with suggested hypotheses for further investigation. 


[NTERNATIONAL differences in wage levels have attracted 

the attention of economists from the beginnings of the 
science.2, The measurement of these differences has grown as 
statistical data on wages have become available in various countries. 


et 


1 For example, in the discussion of the Report of the Director-General 
at the recent European Regional Conference of the I.L.0. See pp. 331 and 
334 above. 

* See Adam Situ : The Wealth of Nations, Book I, Ch. VIII. 
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The early conferences of labour statisticians held under the auspices 
of the International Labour Office, and the international confer- 
ences organised by the Social Science Research Council ! in January 
1929 and May 1930, sought absolute comparisons of living standards 
and labour costs. The fluctuations of exchange rates, variations 
in living standards, and differences in the content of jobs arising 
from diverse technologies seriously limit direct comparisons of 
wages among countries for these purposes. However these confer- 
ences did encourage greater comparability in the definition and 
measurement of wage series. 

In more recent years there has been considerable activity in 
the international comparison of labour productivity, a major 
determinant of labour costs.? The direct comparison of real wages 
or living standards has taken the popular form of reporting the 
number of man-hours of work required in different countries for a 
worker to purchase various items of consumption. Thus an 
average worker in 1949 had to work for 53 minutes in Australia 
to earn enough to buy a dozen eggs, 108 minutes in Denmark and 
170 minutes in Ireland. The comparative movements of general 
wage levels over time, in money and real terms, have likewise been 
carefully reviewed.‘ 

The present article outlines a different form of international wage 
study : the comparative study of wage structures and compensa- 
tion arrangements in different countries. A wage structure in its 
broadest sense is envisaged as the aggregate of the various compo- 
nents of compensation, the complex of wage rate differentials among 
occupations, types of workers, firms and industries, the different 
methods of wage payment, and the formal relations among dif- 
ferent wages. This use of the term “ wage structure ” is considerably 
wider than the ordinary meaning attached to wage rates, but it is 
a convenient shorthand for the various terms just noted. The 


1 See Social Science Research Council : International Wage Comparisons. 
A Report of Two International Conferences and a Critical Review of Available 
Statistical Data (New York, June 1932). 

2 See L. Rostas: Comparative Productivity in British and American 
Industry (Cambridge, England, Cambridge University Press, 1948) and 
“ International Comparisons of Productivity”, in International Labour 
Review, Vol. LVIII, No. 3, Sep. 1948; Walter GaLEeNnson : “ Industrial 
Labor Productivity ”, in Soviet Economic Growth, edited by Abram Bergson 
(Evanston, Illinois, Row, Peterson and Company, 1953), pp. 190-224. See 
also studies under the auspices of the United Nations, the World Bank, the 
I.L.O. and the United States Foreign Operations Agency. 

* Irving B. Kravis : “ Work Time Required to Buy Food : A Comparison 
of the Purchasing Power of an Hour’s Earnings in the United States and 
18 Other Countries ”, in Monthly Labor Review, Nov. 1949, pp. 487-493. 

* E. H. PHELPs Brown and Sheila V. Hopkins : “ The Course of Wage 
Rates in Five Countries, 1860-1939 ”, in Oxford Economic Papers, June 1950, 
pp. 226-296. 
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present approach is to examine the wage structure and compensa- 
tion-setting mechanisms of a country as a whole and to compare 
the entire wage structures of various countries. 

The emphasis upon comparative wage structures is designed to 
highlight such problems as the following : 


(1) What is the relation between the stage of economic develop- 
ment and the wage structure ? The sequence in which industries 
appear and the speed of industrialisation might be expected to 
leave an imprint on the wage structure. The source of the industrial 
work force and the ratio of labour to other factors should affect 
the differentials based on skill in the wage structure of a country. 


(2) What is the response within the wage structure to the 
impacts of inflation, full employment and increases in productivity? 
How do various types of wage structure respond to these develop- 
ments ? How is one to account for the similarities and variations 
among different countries ? Thus, in the period since the outbreak 
of the Second World War there have been varying degrees of infla- 
tion in different countries. It is of interest to determine whether 
there have been systematic differences in the adaptations of wage 
structures. 


(3) What is the impact upon the movement of wages of different 
wage-setting mechanisms and various devices for making wage 


decisions ? In some countries wage decisions are highly centralised 
in the government or in national organisations of unions and 
employers, whereas in others wage decisions are widely diffused. 
In some countries most wage rates are built upon a single basic 
or minimum wage, and in some a significant proportion of compensa- 
tion takes the form of social security and family allowance com- 
ponents. What consequences follow for the wage structure from 
a high degree as compared with a low degree of centralisation in 
the making of wage decisions ? What are the consequences of a 
compensation system with many different components ? 


(4) Are wage rate differentials among countries similar by 
occupation, industry and region ? Do industries that enter signi- 
ficantly into international trade show greater similarity in structure 
and movement than those that produce exclusively for a home mar- 
ket ? A comparison of wage structures in a number of countries 
reveals what is unique to a country and what is shared with others. 
In this way international comparisons of wage structures pose new 
issues for wage theory. 


It must be recognised at the outset that some significant work on 
comparative wage structures has already been done. The continu- 
ing work of the International Conference of Labour Statisticians 
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has sought to improve the comparability of the data.! A general 
survey of the extent of piece-work and various incentive plans has 
provided comparative information on one aspect of wage structures.? 
The surveys conducted by the I.L.O. have also provided useful 
data. The wage surveys of the High Authority of the European 
Coal and Steel Community constitute a reminder of the significant 
variations in wage structures among countries. 

The present article is designed to provide a generalised frame- 
work for the comparison of wage structures among countries, 
to indicate the range of questions on which these comparisons can 
throw light, to present some sample comparisons, and to stimulate 
further work on the international comparison of wage structures. 


FRAMEWORK FOR THE COMPARISON OF WAGE STRUCTURES 


It is impossible to compare all aspects of the wage structures 
of two countries ; a limited number of these aspects is selected to 
sharpen the process of comparison. 


(1) Formal Interdependence of Wage Rates. 

Some wage structures are so organised that the vast complex of 
occupational wage rates in various plants and industries are for- 
mally quoted as differentials over a nationally established “ basic ” 
or “ minimum ” wage. The Australian wage structure would appear 
to approach this case.? A change in the “basic” wage is automatic- 
ally reflected through the whole structure of wage rates, since job 
rates are explicitly related to the basic wage by means of set occupa- 
tional differentials (margins for skill) and industry loading factors. 

In France the minimum wage is so high, relative to wages 
above the minimum, that any significant change in the minimum 
is likely to have substantial effects throughout the whole wage struc- 
ture. In the United States, on the other hand, the legal minimum 
is so low relative to the starting rates in many industries that even 
a significant increase in the legal minimum can be expected to have 
only a relatively small impact elsewhere in the wage structure. 

The extent of formal interdependence of wage rates is a signi- 
ficant feature of the wage structure of a country. This charac- 


1 See I.L.0.: Wages and Payroll Statistics, report prepared for the 
Seventh International Conference of Labour ‘Statisticians, Studies and 
Reports, New Series, No. 16 (Geneva, 1949). 

2 1.L.0.: Payment by Results, Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 27 
(Geneva, 1951), pp. 54-92. 

3 See Kenneth F. WALKER: “ Australia”, in Comparative Labor Move- 
ments, edited by Walter Galenson (New York, Prentice-Hall Inc., 1952), 
pp. 226- 228 ; and I.L.O. : Wages : (a) General Report, Report VI (a), Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, 31st Session, San Francisco, 1948 (Geneva, 1948), 
pp. 150-157. 
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teristic is not to be confused with a degree of interdependence 
among separate rates that arises from more “ natural ” underlying 
supply and demand considerations. 


(2) Centralisation of Wage Changes. 

In some countries the locus of decision-making on wages is 
highly centralised, while in others it is widely diffused throughout 
the system. The wage structure, and particularly its pattern of 
change over time, is very materially affected by the degree of 
centralisation in wage decisions. A high degree of centralisation 
may take the form of direct government determination of wages, 
as in post-war France ; the device of a tribunal or labour court, 
as in Australia; or virtual economy-wide negotiations between 
confederations of employers and unions, as in Italy and 
Scandinavian countries. It should not be presumed that the 
degree of centralisation is constant over time ; in periods of emer- 
gency a country may adopt a higher degree of centralisation in the 
determination of wages than the normal one. 

Where there is a high degree of centralisation, the structure of 
differentials reflects the direct result of the policy of the central 
decision makers. In countries with decentralised decision making, 
wage decisions may be made by individual employers, by collective 
bargaining in isolated firms, or by employer associations and 
unions in separate industries. In these cases the timing and amount 
of wage changes will be much less uniform than in countries with 
centralised decisions. The wage structure of the United States 
is characterised by relative decentralisation as compared with 
other countries. 

The effect of wage centralisation is illustrated by the variety 
of ways in which wages have been automatically adjusted to the 
cost of living. The Australian Court of Arbitration established a 
uniform system of automatic cost-of-living adjustments and 
regulated its administration for many years; the automatic 
adjustments were discontinued in 1953.2 In Italy a uniform 
system was established by an agreement of 21 March 1951 between 
the General Confederation of Italian Industry and the various 
union confederations, which specified the administrative arrange- 
ments to be made—the frequency of wage adjustment, the wage 
elements upon which the cost-of-living calculation was to be made, 
the index to be used, the way in which decreases in living costs 
were to affect wages, and a number of other details essential to the 


1 See Swedish Confederation of Trade Unions: Trade Unions and Full 
Employment (Stockholm, 1953), p. 69. 

? See J. E. Isaac: “ The Basic Wage and Standard Hours Inquiry in 
Australia, 1952-53”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LXIX, No. 6, 
June 1954. 
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administration of cost-of-living adjustments. In the decentralised 
structure of other countries the parties to each wage bargain 
decide whether or not to adopt automatic cost-of-living adjust- 
ments and develop the particular system that they desire to use. 
There is no master system of cost-of-living wage adjustments. 

Even in a wage structure with highly centralised wage decisions, 
the job rates within a plant or the wages actually paid to individual 
employees may vary considerably. The degree of uniformity 
may be expected to vary with the type of wage rate or compensa- 
tion. Moreover individual employers, or the parties to collective 
bargaining, may, under the pressure of the market, pay rates at 
variance with the formal rates. The decisions of a highly centralised 
mechanism may be supplemented by higher or lower rates decided 
in particular plants or industries. 


(3) Components of Compensation. 


One of the most important features of the wage structure of a 
country is the number and relative size of the components into 
which total compensation is divided. Compensation may take the 
form of basic wage rates, various “ fringe ” items such as vacations 
with pay and paid holidays, family allowances, various bonuses 
and special payments, and social security, health and insurance 
payments in various forms. The wage costs to employers may be 
higher than the compensation paid to workers by the amount of 
the sums paid to government funds to be dispensed to workers 
for a variety of contingencies, such as unemployment, accidents 
and illness. In some wage structures the number of these compon- 
ents of compensation is very large, and the non-basic wage com- 
ponent constitutes a very significant proportion of total compensa- 
tion and labour costs. 

The increase in the number and relative size of these separate 
components arises from a number of different circumstances. 
The determination of compensation through collective bargaining 
earmarks some compensation for particular purposes, such as 
vacations and holidays. Inflation has produced special allowances 
to distribute more equitably the burden of inflation among different 
groups of workers and to provide cost-of-living adjustments to 
only a part of compensation.! The development of health and 
welfare schemes, frequently through government agencies, has 


1 Thus lower-paid workers often receive large relative cost-of-living 
allowances but, if skill differentials narrow too far, still other components 
may be added in favour of the higher paid workers. See Cesare VANNUTELLI : 
“Wage Structure and Cost of Labour in Italy”, in Review of Economic 
Conditions in Italy (Banco di Roma, Sep. 1952), pp. 385-407 ; and Walter 
GALENSON:: The Danish System of Labor Relations (Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press, 1952), p. 146. 
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TABLE I. COMPONENTS OF LABOUR COST AS A PERCENTAGE OF 
TOTAL LABOUR COST IN FRANCE (PARIS METAL TRADES) ! 





Component 1938 





CS ee eee er ae ae 86.9 | 70.2 

Fringe benefits ne @ es © be es 8 4.1 6.6 
Paid vacations 
Paid holidays * | 
Transport allowance (Seine) ® 

Employer contributions on behalf of workers. 9.0 23.2 
Workmen’s compensation 
Family allowance 
Social insurance 
Apprenticeship tax 

Wage tax? 











Total . . . | 100.0 | 100.0 


| 








Source: Bulletin Mensuel de Statistique (Paris, Presses universitaires de France), Apr.-June 1953. 

1 The data pertain to the Groupe des industries métallurgiques, mécaniques et connexes de la région 
parisienne. The original statistics were in the form of fringe benefits and employer contributions as a per- 
centage of direct wages and were converted by the authors to the present form. 

2 Average earnings for all skill classes. 

8 Items comprising part of labour cost in 1952 that were not in existence in 1938. 


TABLE II. COMPONENTS OF LABOUR COST AS A PERCENTAGE OF 
TOTAL LABOUR COST IN ITALY # 





Component 1938 1952 





DCM. 0.6 © 6.46.6 € 2 * # @ » 6 & 6 @ 86.4 60.0 
Basic wage 
Wage additions * 
Cost-of-living allowance *# 
Readjustment allowance * 
Bread allowance ? 
ee ee ee ae ee ee 4.7 11.2 
Paid holidays 
Paid vacations 
Christmas bonus 
Employer contributions on behalf of workers. 8.9 28.8 
Invalidity 
Old-age and survivors’ insurance 
Tuberculosis 
Unemployment 
Family allowance 
Sickness and maternity * 
Accident # 
Short-week fund * 
Training * 
Special unemployment tax * 
Housing * 


Total... 100.0 100.0 

















Source : Rassegna di Statistiche del Lavoro (Ministero del Lavoro et della Previdenza Sociale), Sep.-Oct. 
1953. 

1 The data pertain to the contractual wages of male industrial plant workers. Important changes have 
taken place in the composition of direct wages since 1952, particularly through the successful conclusion of 
the Conglobamento agreement of June 1954. 

3 Items comprising part of labour cost in 1952 that were not in existence in 1938. 
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expanded certain types of compensation and labour cost. The 
relative size of these components and their relative expansion in 
the last 15 years in the Paris metal trades and Italy is shown in 
tables I and II. 

These separate components are important, since they may be 
expected to respond differently to various impacts upon the 
wage structure and the economy. The response to inflation or 
unemployment may be different among components. Some com- 
ponents may behave like fixed costs, at least for certain variations 
in output, while others are entirely variable. The structure of 
differentials and its influence on the distribution of the labour 
force are affected by relative changes among these components. 
Public policies concerning population and social insurance are 
intimately related to the administration of these components of 
the wage structure. 


(4) Structure of Differentials in the Wage Rate. 


The extent and the size of differentials within the wage-rate 
component of compensation is likely to be one of the major distinc- 
tive features of the wage structure of a country. The size of 
occupational differentials, differences in wage rates among indus- 
tries and the variations in wage rates among regions are no doubt 
the most frequently measured differentials. In some instances 
the wage structure may include explicit differentials by sex and 
by age. In some countries these various differentials are substantial, 
while in other wage structures they are quite small. There is no 
need for all these differentials in a particular country to be of the 
same relative size when compared with other countries. In the 
United States, for instance, there are few explicit wage differentials 
by sex, but general occupational differentials are relatively wide. 
In France skill differentials are relatively narrow, but the family 
allowances vary relatively sharply with the size of the family. 

An investigation of the structure of wage-rate differentials 
among countries, and the changes over time in these differentials, 
is likely to be one of the most fruitful phases of the international 
comparison of wage structures. An explanation of the comparative 
patterns of differentials in various countries is most instructive. 

These four aspects of a 1ramework of international comparison 
(formal interdependence of wage rates, centralisation of wage 
changes, the components of compensation, and the structure of 
wage-rate differentials) do not, of course, exhaust the complexities 
of a wage structure. The prevalence of different systems of wage 
payment, the variation of individual compensation from occupa- 
tional or job rates, and the variations in hours of work and annual 
earnings are some of the other features of the wage structure that 
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might be studied comparatively. But the four aspects of wage 
structure selected appear to be most significant for the problems 
posed at the outset of this article. 

It should hardly be necessary in a comparative approach to 
wage structures to disavow the idea that any one structure is 
superior. Each wage structure is to be appraised in terms of the 
context of the economy and the labour market arrangements in 
which it functions and in terms of the stage of economic develop- 
ment of the country : the increase in the labour force, the changes 
in productivity among sectors, the nature of the product market 
competition, including competition from abroad, and the structure 
of production and skill requirements. A wage structure is to be 
tested in terms of how well it fulfils the functions that any wage 
system is intended to perform. These functions have customarily 
been designated as assisting in the recruitment of a labour force 
and its allocation among jobs in various occupations, firms and 
regions, and in sharing the benefits of productivity increases among 
workers and other segments of the economy and among various 
groups of workers. A wage structure is to be appraised by these 
standards in the context of the economy concerned and its develop- 
ments. There is no one constant or universal criterion of wage 
structure against which the wage structures of different countries 
can be tested at any one point in time. 


TYPES OF WAGE STRUCTURE 


Table III applies in schematic fashion the framework outlined 
above to a few countries where careful studies of the wage structure 
have been made. 


TABLE III. COMPARISON OF THE WAGE STRUCTURES OF SIX 


























COUNTRIES 
Formal inter- Centralisa- Number of Structure of 
Country dependence of tion of components wage-rate 
wage rates wage changes of compen- differentials 
sation 
(1) (2) | (4) (5) 
Australia ... high high | moderate | moderate 
Denmark .. . low high | moderate low 
France .. ; high high high low 
Great Britain . : low low low moderate 
— je rerare low high high low 
| United States . low | low low high 
hides — — 





The above patterns may be compared over time. The first 
two characteristics (columns 2 and 3) of the wage structure are 
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generally fixed over long periods. The last two (columns 4 and 5) 
are more subject to change in short periods. It is possible to relate 
changes in these features of the wage structure—the number of 
components and the size of differentials—to other developments : 
substantial price and wage inflation, unemployment and high 
employment, increases in productivity, and economic development. 

The following section provides a very brief interpretation of 
changes in the wage structures of three countries since before 
the war. 


THE WAGE STRUCTURES OF ITALY, FRANCE AND THE 
UNITED STATES ! 


This brief comparison is limited to five aspects of the wage 
structure: (1) wage-rate differentials based on skill; (2) inter- 
industry differentials ; (3) regional differentials ; (4) the compo- 
nents of compensation ; and (5) the degree of centralisation of 
wage decisions. 


(1) Wage Differentials Based on Skill. 

Percentage wage differentials narrowed and absolute wage 
differentials widened in all three countries in the period from 
1938 to 1952. The actual percentage differentials at the beginning 
and end of the period are shown in table IV. 


TABLE IV. PERCENTAGE BY WHICH THE SKILLED WAGE EXCEEDS 
THE UNSKILLED WAGE 








~ Country | 1937-40 | 1952-53 | 

Sabah tee. ee re ————_—— i Sa 
PRPs poe ncese- enna ante 4 54 25 
a Dn Sen a) ol aS ie 30 23 
United States ® | 65 37 | 











Sources : Italy : Rassegna di Statistiche del Lavoro, Jan.-Feb. 1954, p. 99; France: Bulletin mensuel de 
statistique, Supplement, Apr.-June 1953, p. 53; United States: Monthly Labor Review, Aug. 1948, p. 130, 
and Nov. 1953, p. 1171. 

1 The data are for the years 1938 and 1952. The differential is that between the minimum contractual 
wage rates of operaii specializzati and manovali. 

2 The data are for 1938 and 1952. The differential is that between the wage rates (as reported by the 
conseils des prudhommes) of professionnels and es. For Paris alone the skill differential was 34 per 
cent. in 1938, and 30 per cent. in 1952 ; for the provinces the percentages were 29 and 22 respectively. Because 
of finer skill distinctions, the Ministry of Labour data in the post-war period show higher differentials but a 
similar trend. 

8 The data are for individual industry studies made between the periods 1937-40 and 1952-53. The 
differential is that between the straight-time average hourly earnings of skilled production and maintenance 
workers and janitors and hand truckers for the pre-war period, and of skilled maintenance workers and 
janitors in the post-war period. 





1 For a full comparison see the Ph. D. dissertation by Melvin RoTHBAUM : 
An Interpretation of Wage Structure Changes in France, Italy and the United 
States from 1938 to 1952 (Harvard University, 1954). 
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Italian skill differentials declined to a low point of 11 per cent. 
in the post-war period and then widened after the establishment 
of price stability in 1948. French wage differentials narrowed 
during the war, widened at the end of the war and then narrowed 
again. In the United States the narrowing proceeded throughout 
the period, though more in the post-war period than during the war. 

The experience of France, Italy, and the United States suggests 
the following propositions for further study : 

(a) Since the countries with the higher skill differentials at 
the beginning of the period had the greater narrowing, the com- 
pression of skill differentials is leading to a more uniform percentage 
differential between skilled and unskilled occupations among the 
three countries. 


(6) There are limits to the acceptable and workable amount 
of compression, at least in the short run. After the severe post-war 
contraction of skill differentials in Italy, the differential doubled. 
In France there was also some widening at the end of the war. 

Short-run limitations to the contraction of skill differentials 
do not necessarily imply the same long-run limitations. Long-run 
skill differentials are influenced by changes in the level of education, 
in technique, and in the industrial composition of the economy. 
Moreover, social and cultural factors may affect the acceptability 
of any given set of wage differentials. 

The inter-relation of short-run and long-run changes is complex. 
The large decrease in skill differentials in Italy and the United 
States in the 15-year period noted above suggests that short-run 
compression may have some permanent effects, and that the 
allocation of labour may in part adjust to a new pattern of wage 
incentives. Thus widespread unrest among skilled workers because 
of the contraction of skill differentials has sometimes subsided 
after an amelioration of their relative wage position that fell far 
short of restoring their previous place in the wage hierarchy.' 


(c) The size of the skill differential in percentage terms is 
closely related to the movement of the price level. In 1938 France 
(which had experienced inflation for a good part of the period 
since 1914) * had a skill differential markedly lower than either 


1 The severe contraction of the skill differential in Italy resulted in 
the movement of some skilled workers out of industry and into artisan 
trades. The later post-war increases for skilled workers appear to have 
solved this problem. (See the 1948 report of the Director-General of the 
Bank of Italy in Rassegna di Statistiche del Lavoro, May 1948, p. 62 and 
the remarks of Cesare VANNUTELLI, op. cit., pp. 393-394.) For comments 
on United States experience, see H. M. Douty: “ Union Impact on Wage 
Structures ”, in Proceedings of Sixth Annual Meeting of Industrial Relations 
Research Association (Madison, Wisconsin, 1954). 

*“ La France et I’inflation ”, in Etudes et Conjoncture : Economie fran- 
¢aise, May-June 1951. 
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Italy or the United States. The Italian compression of skill differ- 
entials in the period 1938-52 is associated with the severe inflation 
that set in towards the end of the war, and the widening of skill 
differentials began after the price level stabilised. In the United 
States the greater part of the narrowing of skill differentials occurred 
during the post-war inflation rather than in the period of lesser 
inflation but tighter employment during the war. 


(2) Wage Differentials by Industry. 


The ranking of industries by wage level yields a remarkably 
similar inter-industry wage structure for the three countries. In 
general the higher-wage industries are the expanding or oligo- 
polistic industries or those with a high proportion of skilled labour 
(aircraft, steel), and the lower-wage industries are the older or more 
competitive industries or those with a low proportion of skilled 
labour (shoes, textiles, food processing). The technology of pro- 
duction and the nature of product market competition largely 
explain the ranking in the inter-industry wage structure. 

The range of inter-industry wage differentials varies considerably 
among these countries. The United States shows larger percentage 
differences than either Italy or France. For the period from 1938 
to 1952 this percentage differential varies with both changes in 
the general level of employment and changes in the extent of price 
inflation. Of the two factors, employment appears to be the more 
important. As the labour market tightened during the wartime 
period, inter-industry differentials in the United States narrowed. 
When the labour market loosened in the post-war period, inter- 
industry differentials remained stable despite marked inflation. 
Despite heavy unemployment the severe Italian inflation resulted 
in a contraction of inter-industry wage differentials, though this 
contraction is at least partly attributable to the uniform way in 
which cost-of-living increases were administered under the centra- 
lised collective bargaining mechanism (see (5) below). Differential 
wage movements among broad sectors of the economy (such as 
construction, manufacturing, mining and agriculture), among 
which more diverse wage determination procedures prevailed, are 
best explained by the general level of employment and by differ- 
ences in the growth of employment in the particular sectors. 

The effect of a high general level of employment is similar 
in both manufacturing industries and broad sectors of the eco- 
nomy. The industries paying higher wages, expanding their produc- 
tion, have new job openings. To fill these jobs they engage in 
more intensive and extensive recruitment practices and, in addition, 
are often forced to lower their hiring standards. Workers formerly 
unable to secure jobs in these industries, including many who 
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formerly would have been excluded because of hiring restrictions 
based on education, training, physical condition, sex, race, etc., 
are now able to move from lower-paid and otherwise less desirable 
jobs. Industries and sectors paying lower wages must narrow the 
gap between their wages and those of industries paying higher 
wages in order to retain and recruit a work force. The most striking 
example of this process is the movement of excess agricultural 
labour into industry during periods of high employment and the 
resulting rise in the relative position of agricultural wage rates. ? 


(3) Wage Differentials by Region. 

Each country had a clear pattern of regional wage differentials, 
and these differentials narrowed substantially between 1938 
and 1952. In France the percentage differential between Paris 
and the provinces fell from 72 per cent. in 1938 to 22 per cent. 
in 1952.2 In Italy the regional differential between the north and 
the south declined from 50 per cent. in 1938 to 33 per cent. in 1953.* 
The north-south differential in the United States fell from 26 per 
cent. in 1931-32 to 16 per cent. in 1945-46, most of the contraction 
taking place between 1940 and 1946. Little narrowing took place 
after 1946, though certain industries, such as steel, eliminated the 
regional differential through collective bargaining.* 

The regional wage differential, which is caused to a great extent 
by the labour reserves in the more agricultural areas, is sensitive 
to employment changes, though inflation and wage centralisation 
have also had their effects. In France and the United States the 
regional differential widened during the depression of the 1930s 
and then narrowed in the 1940s, when employment was high. 
With large numbers of workers leaving agriculture for industry, 
agricultural wages also showed large relative gains over industrial 
wages. In Italy, where unemployment was heavy, the relative rise 


1 See United Nations, Economic Commission for Europe: Economic 
Survey of Europe since the War (Geneva, 1953), pp. 156-157. 

* Average differential for 16 occupations for which information on 
wage rates was available in both areas. See Annuaire statistique, 1945 and 
Bulletin mensuel de statistique, Supplement, Apr.-June 1953. 

% Differential between minimum contractual wage rates for manovali in 
the contruction of metal-mechanical industries in Milan and Cagliari. See 
. nnuario di Statistiche del Lavoro, 1949 and Bollettino Mensile di Statistica, 

pr. 1953. 

* United States percentages for 1931-32 and 1945-46 are from Joseph 
W. Biocu: “ Regional Wage Differentials, 1907-46”, in Monthly Labor 
Review, Apr. 1948, p. 375. The remaining statements are based on studies 
made by the authors of common labour rates in 1940 and of the straight- 
time average hourly earnings of janitors (or similar unskilled occupations) 
in various industries in the periods 1945-47 and 1950-53. See Bureau of 
Labor Statistics: Entrance Wage Rates of Common Laborers, July 1940, 
Serial No. R1242, and numerous studies of straight-time average hourly 
earnings for occupations in individual industries. 
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in agricultural wages was much smaller ; and while there was some 
narrowing of regional wage differentials because of inflation and 
wage centralisation, the regional wage differential was the part of 
the Italian wage structure least susceptible to contraction. It is 
the only important wage differential that did not go through the 
extreme narrowing and later widening that characterised the 
post-war Italian wage structure. 


(4) Components of Compensation. 


The elements other than the wage rate that enter into labour 
cost have risen substantially relative to direct wage costs in all 
three countries. Expressed as a percentage of direct wage costs, 
these elements rose from 16 in 1938 to 67 in 1952 in Italy* and 
from 15 in 1938 to 42 in 1952 in France ?; in the United States 
the pre-war percentage of 6* rose to 16* in 1951. 

The direct wage-rate component of labour costs remained 
relatively uncomplicated in France and the United States. In 
Italy, on the other hand, the direct wage is now compartmented 
into a basic wage and cost-of-living, bread and readjustment 
allowances. Non-wage-rate elements of labour cost increased in 
Italy and the United States because of substantial gains in paid 
vacations and holidays (and, in Italy, in the Christmas bonus as 
well), and in all three countries through the growth of contingency 
payments such as family allowances, accident and sickness benefits 
and pensions. 

Much of the shift to indirect compensation arose from attempts 
to preserve the living standards of workers whose incomes were 
under the greatest pressure during inflation. A notable example 
is the introduction of family allowances. Other developments 
represent the long-term expansion of the social security and social 
insurance system. The two movements are difficult to disentangle, 
partly because some short-run adaptations have been incorporated 
into the permanent social insurance structure, in much the same 
way as inflation may have hastened the long-term compression of 
the structure of skill differentials. 

The difference between the proportion of non-wage-rate labour 
costs in France and Italy on the one hand, and the United States 
on the other, needs further explanation. Part of the reason may 


1 Based on minimum contractual wages of male workers in industry 
(Rassegna di Statistiche del Lavoro, Sep.-Oct. 1953). 

2 Based on labour costs in the Paris metal trades (Bulletin mensuel de 
statistique, Apr.-June 1953). 

* Estimate by the authors from scattered pre-war data, mostly in the 
Monthly Labor Review. This estimate is subject to substantial error. 

* From a survey of manufacturing firms, Fringe Benefits in 1951 (Wash- 
ington, Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 1952). 
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be ideological, if one believes that there is a difference in viewpoint 
among the three countries as to the degree to which government 
control of the use and distribution of labour income is desirable. 
But economic reasons appear to be at least as important. In 1949 
a United Nations study! showed that national income per head 
of population in Italy (computed in United States dollars) was 
one-half that of France and in France was one-third that of the 
United States. In an economy with low income per head of popula- 
tion, total resources are insufficient to permit a direct wage-rate 
structure such that the lower-paid workers can provide for social 
insurance needs by themselves. This is not the case in an economy 
in which income per head is high.* The use of social insurance 
systems, particularly family allowances, as a means of meeting 
income needs while contributing as little as possible to inflationary 
forces may have quickened the rise in the relative size of non- 
wage-rate labour costs. 


(5) Centralisation of Wage Determination. 


Changes in inflation and employment explain much of the change 
in wage structure from 1938 to 1952, but the degree to which, and 
the way in which, wage decisions were centralised appears to have 
had an independent effect. The highly centralised bargaining 
between employer and union confederations in Italy yielded a far 
more uniform wage structure than that existing in France or the 
United States. The almost identical administration of cost-of-living 
wage increases within the industrial sector had important effects 
upon the wage structure. In local labour markets contractual 
wage rates for different industries showed great similarity, and in 
some cases inter-industry differentials disappeared where the wage 
levels of the industries were closely aligned in the inter-industry 
wage structure. It is partly this centralisation that made the 
narrowing of inter-industry differentials so much a price rather 
than an employment phenomenon. At the same time the skill 
and regional differentials among individual industries became more 
uniform. Other sectors of the economy that were not included in 
the industrial bargaining mechanism showed less uniformity and 
adjusted to cost-of-living increases in a somewhat different manner. 

Government centralisation of wage determination in France 
produced a less uniform result. Proportional wage increases were 


1 United Nations : National and Per Capita Incomes, Seventy Countries— 
1949 (Statistical Papers, Series E, No. 1, New York, 1950), pp. 14-16. 


® More precisely it is the size of income per head of population relative 
to the culturally determined minimum standard of living that determines 
the sufficiency or insufficiency of total resources. 


* See, for example, Cesare VANNUTELLI, op. cit., p. 387. 
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interspersed with special low-wage bonuses that had the effect 
both of narrowing the skill differential structure and of affecting 
various industries differently according to the height of their wage 
level. Normally the low-wage agricultural areas have a higher 
skill differential than urban areas. However, the combined effect 
of narrowing skill and regional wage differentials eventually 
reversed this pattern in France, leaving the provinces with a lower 
skill differential than Paris. 

As compared with France or Italy, wage determination in the 
United States was decentralised. Skill differentials were sensitive 
to inflationary pressures, and inter-industry and regional wage 
differentials responded to changes in employment. But the com- 
parative lack of uniformity in the wage structure is striking. The 
final result of each firm or industry devising its own method of 
handling wage increases was a wage structure that was both more 
open dnd more heterogeneous than in either France or Italy. 


SUGGESTED GENERALISATIONS 


The comparative study of wage structures, including but not 
restricted to the three-country study above, has suggested the 
following generalisations or hypotheses for further investigation : 


(1) Inflation produces a variety of components in the wage 
structure. A number of new and separate elements of compensation 
are developed, in part to limit the rate of cost-of-living adjustment, 
and in part to permit reversals in wages should prices decline. The 
effect of these new elements is partly to distribute more fairly the 
burden of serious inflation among different groups of workers. 


(2) Inflation tends to narrow all wage-structure differentials? 
when measured in percentage terms.? There is some tendency for 
such narrowing to go “too far” (that is, to cause unrest among 
skilled workers and occasionally a shortage of skilled labour) and 
to be reversed in part when wage levels have achieved more stability. 
Inflation has been particularly significant for occupational dif- 
ferentials. 

(3) Periods of high employment also tend to narrow wage- 
structure differentials measured in percentage terms, but this effect 
has been relatively small as compared with inflation. High employ- 
ment is particularly significant for regional differentials. Periods of 
unemployment are associated with a widening of differentials. 


1 See Trade Unions and Full Employment, op. cit., pp. 49-72. 
* For a discussion of the measurement of wage changes in percentage 


or absolute terms, see John T. DuNLopP: “ Discussion”, in Proceedings of the 
Industrial Relations Research Association, 28-30 Dec. 1953, pp. 79-82. 
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(4) Where centralisation of decision making is high, the formal 
wage-structure differentials tend to be low in percentage terms. 
The centralisation of decision making has probably tended to 
narrow differentials. 

(5) There is a long-run tendency for the wage structure to 
develop new and more components to compensation. Collective 
bargaining seeks to fulfil particular objectives, and public policy 
may do likewise. The basic wage rate is likely to constitute a 
smaller proportion of total compensation. A larger proportion of 
the compensation of the individual worker becomes earmarked for 
specific purposes. 

(6) The economic development of a country, with new kinds 
of skills and higher living standards, may be expected to result in 
a secular narrowing of skill differentials, measured in percentage 
terms. 


(7) The technology of production and the nature of product 
market competition, including foreign trade, largely explain the 
similarity of ranking in the inter-industry wage structure. 


(8) Under the conditions of full employment, and particularly 
with “suppressed inflation ”, wage increases may be granted to 
individual workers or negotiated for individual plants, or even 
sectors of an industry, which result in an actual wage structure 
considerably different from the formally negotiated structure. 
A difference develops between “rates” and “earnings”. These 
earnings constitute a “wage drift” or “wage slide”.! In a 
sense the “ market ” is correcting the decisions of collective bargain- 
ing or the government. The more centralised the decision-making 
machinery of a country, the larger the difference is apt to be 
between the formal and the actual wage structure at full or 
“ over-full ” employment. The greater the degree of “ suppressed 
inflation ” at full employment, the greater the “ wage drift ”. 


1 More than 35 per cent. of the total rise in average earnings in Sweden 
between 1939 and 1950 were of this form (Tvade Unions and Full Employ- 
ment, op. cit., p. 55). The “ wage slide ” has also been important in Great 
Britain, France, Germany and Australia. 














Freedom of Association and Industrial 
Relations in Asian Countries: I 


by 
E. DAYA 
International Labour Office 


A recent article in the International Labour Review gave a brief 
outline of developments in the field of freedom of association and in- 
dustrial relations in the countries of the Near and Middle East.1 The 
following article briefly surveys the position in the countries of Asia. 

The first part of the article, which appears below, outlines the 
development of associations of workers and employers in Asian 
countries and summarises the law and practice concerning freedom of 
association, collective bargaining and collective agreements. The 
second part, which will appear in the May issue of the Review, deals 
with industrial disputes, co-operation between governments, employers 
and workers, workers’ education, and the training of labour and 
trade union officials and representatives of management. 

It should be borne in mind that a survey such as this necessarily 
suffers from lack of adequate data, particularly with reference to 
social and cultural factors, which greatly affect developments in 
industrial relations in these countries. 


GENERAL BACKGROUND 


"THE industrial relations system of a country develops, within 
such framework as may be provided by legislation, according 
to the fundamental characteristics of the local environment— 
economic, industrial, political, social and cultural or traditional— 
and according to the distinctive traits and aptitudes of its people. 
The central economic fact in Asian countries is the existence 
of great material poverty and standards of living that are among 
the lowest in the world. Table I gives figures of annual income per 
head of population in nine Asian countries in 1949, with corres- 
ponding figures for nine economically developed countries : 


1 J. A. HALLSwWorTH : “ Freedom of Association and Industrial Relations 
in the Countries of the Near and Middle East”, Vol. LXX, Nos. 5-6, 
Nov.-Dec. 1954. 
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TABLE I. ANNUAL INCOME PER HEAD OF POPULATION IN ASIAN AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES, 19491 


(U.S. dollars) 








ey income |  Sdected eqonomicaly | Income 
ee 36 United States ... | 1,453 
Pt 6.016 wudi« 67 Co 2 6 0 2 870 
Dicn -» 6 + 6 © ¢ 57 New Zealand... . 856 
Indonesia ..... 25 Switzerland .... 849 
POOR os ss “* 100 Ps ee es 780 
Korea (South) .. . 35 United Kingdom . . 773 
BU a se <  e 51 Denmark ..... 689 
Philippines. ... . 44 re 679 
0 36 BE sw a wile 587 




















Source : United Nations: National and Per Capita Incomes, 70 countries, 1949 (Statistical Papers, 
Series E, No. 1, New York, 1950), pp. 14-16. 


1 These figures are subject to a wide margin of error. They do not, moreover, take full account of 
differences in cost of living. On the other hand, where there is great concentration of income in the hands 
of a few, average income per head tends to be an arithmetical exaggeration of what low-income groups 
actually receive. 


With the exception of Japan, Hong Kong and Singapore, Asian 
countries are all predominantly agricultural. In India 71.9 per 
cent. of the economically active population are engaged in agri- 
culture, in Pakistan 76.5 per cent., in the Philippines 65.7 per cent. 
and in Thailand 84.8 per cent. 

The bulk of agricultural workers are farmers and tenants, but 
significant numbers of them are also employed as wage earners in 
the plantation industries (tea, sugar, rubber and coconut), which 
constitute the mainstay of economic life in Ceylon and are of 
primary importance in Indonesia, Malaya and the Philippines 
and various regions of Burma, India, Indo-China, Pakistan and 
Thailand.t In most countries, however, the vast majority of non- 
agricultural workers are to be found in handicrafts or cottage 
industries and in small-scale establishments. 

In Ceylon, according to the census of 1949, a little less than 
10 per cent. of the total occupied population were engaged in small- 
scale industries and related activities. In India it has been cal- 
culated that there were in 1952 over 20 million persons engaged 
in cottage and small-scale industries. According to estimates made 
in Indonesia in the 1930s, there were about 2,800,000 persons 
engaged in the manufacturing industries, of whom 2,500,000 were 
workers in small-scale industries. An estimate for Pakistan indi- 
cates that about 5 million persons are dependent on cottage indus- 


1 See I.L.O. : Basic Problems of Plantation Labour, Report for the Com- 
— on Work on Plantations, First Session, Bandung, 1950 (Geneva, 
50). 
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tries as a subsidiary or full-time occupation. In the Philippines 
there were, apart from cottage industries, over 30,000 small manu- 
facturing establishments in 1948-49. 

In all countries except Japan considerable numbers of the 
industrial, commercial and agricultural undertakings are foreign- 
owned. While a great part of the foreign capital has come from 
Western countries, Chinese and Indian immigrants in several 
countries have also managed to establish their own enterprises. 
However, in practically every country the government is the 
largest single employer, owning or controlling a significant propor- 
tion of the larger enterprises, which in a number of countries take 
the form of legal or virtual monopolies. 

The Governments of Burma, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, the Re- 
public of Korea, Pakistan and the Philippines have embarked upon 
economic development programmes, which lay varying degrees of 
emphasis on increased industrialisation. Under these programmes 
the trend towards expansion of the public sector of the economy 
is being accelerated, but private investments in large-scale indus- 
tries, sometimes with the aid of foreign capital, have also tended to 
increase. In Thailand there has also been increased public financing 
of industrial development as a matter of policy. In all other coun- 
tries industrialisation is proceeding at a faster pace than before.' 

Notwithstanding the varying degrees of industrial development 
reached in Asian countries, the systems of industrial relations are 
all developing in the common background of a deeply imbedded 
traditional culture. Until fairly recent times ways of life continued 
to evolve in a pattern of unbroken historical continuity and on the 
basis of a profound mixture of religious, ethical and philosophical 
precepts. This traditional environment has nurtured among 
Asian peoples traits, aptitudes and outlooks that must now exert 
a pervasive influence in the way they interpret and react to the 
conditions of industrial life. 

The modern industrial organisation has brought to Asian 
countries a new type of collective relations in employment. The 
evidences of conflict between the industrial and traditional cultures 
—“‘ between the new and the old social forms, attitudes and human 
values ” *~are probably nowhere more strikingly manifested than 
in this particular area of human relationship. Conflicts arise 
between old and new ideas concerning the workers’ social status 
and the nature of the employer-employee relationship, between 
the role of the modern trade union and the traditional conception 





1 United Nations Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: 
Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1953 (Bangkok, 1954). 

2 1.L.0.: Report of the Director-General, Report I, International Labour 
Conference, 37th Session, Geneva, 1954 (Geneva, 1954), p. 27. 
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of the management function, often as a benevolent but autocratic 
paternalism. 

Outside Japan, the Republic of Korea and Thailand, the 
workers suffer from high rates of illiteracy (as high as 90 or 95 
per cent. in a few countries). Within various countries diverse 
ethnic groups and different regional languages exist : large numbers 
of Chinese workers are to be found in Burma, Indonesia, Malaya, 
Thailand and Viet-Nam, and Indian workers in Burma, Ceylon 
and Malaya. The fact that in several countries there are many 
foreign-operated enterprises means also the presence of heteroge- 
neous groups of employers whose national traditions are reflected 
in varying management and industrial practices. 

With reference to the political situation it may suffice to point 
out that many of these countries have just become independent 
or have recently undergone major political changes, and that condi- 
tions in several of them are still far from normal. While the 
political changes have meant a reorientation in various fields of 
policy making, the former political status of many countries has 
left its mark on their policies concerning industrial relations. The 
legislation of Burma, Ceylon, India and Pakistan bears the influ- 
ence of British legislation, that of the Philippines and Viet-Nam 
the influence of the United States and French legislation respec- 
tively. The particular character of the Allied Occupation of Japan 
has led to the modelling of that country’s trade union legislation 
on that of the United States, and this pattern was later followed 
in the Republic of Korea. Industrial relations policies in Malaya, 
Hong Kong and Singapore continue to be based on the British 
pattern. 


Development of Workers’ and Employers’ Organisations 


Under the systems of industrial relations in Asian countries, 
the principal parties are still the individual employers and the 
workers’ organisations. Employers’ organisations are compara- 
tively less developed than the workers’ organisations and have thus 
far played a minor role in labour-management relations. However, 
as large numbers of workers remain unorganised, particularly in 
small-scale establishments, which are often run as family enter- 
prises, the management function plays a preponderant role in the 
determination of terms and conditions of employment. 

While the furtherance of the interests of members has been 
the basic purpose of central organisations of workers and employers, 
in a number of countries the establishment of such organisations 
has been encouraged by the desire to have representative organisa- 
tions competent to represent the Workers’ and Employers’ groups 
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at the International Labour Conference and other tripartite inter- 
national meetings as well as in the machinery for co-operation 
between the government, employers and workers. 


Workers’ Organisations. 


The trade union movement in Asian countries suffers from 
many handicaps. There are inherent difficulties in organising agri- 
cultural workers spread over wide areas and without a common 
workplace, and other factors are the mass illiteracy of the workers 
and the tendency among employers to resist trade unions. In 
many large establishments the managements have learned to 
accept trade unions ; the opposition comes generally from employers 
in small-scale or family enterprises and those who maintain senti- 
mental or doctrinaire adherence to the traditional conception of 
the management function. But it is also to be noted that the 
influence of the traditional outlook is to be found among the 
workers themselves, many of whom would be prevented by feelings 
of personal loyalty and attachment to their employers from 
entertaining the idea of organisation. 

Because of low wages, workers cannot pay contributions in 
such amounts or even with such regularity as would make their 
organisations financially strong. They would find it difficult to 
join or remain members of trade unions in the face of legions of 
unemployed and surplus agricultural workers pushed by necessity 
to accept employment on the employers’ terms. In several countries 
trade unionism has to contend with racial and language barriers, 
high rates of absenteeism, the tendency among workers to go back 
to the villages after spells of factory employment and the geograph- 
ical separation of large groups of workers through the wide 
dispersion of industrial activity in countries with inadequate 
means of transport and communication. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, the trade union movement 
gained some headway in Asian countries in the years before the 
Second World War. The movement started in many countries 
even before the enactment of legislation giving trade unions special 
legal status and, in some countries, in the face of repressive govern- 
ment measures. But except in Ceylon and pre-partition India, the 
trade unions in various countries practically disintegrated during 
the course of the war and have been largely or entirely replaced 
by new organisations. 

The post-war period has been marked by the most rapid strides 
so far made by the trade union movement in Asian countries. At 
least three factors have made these advances possible: (a) the 
constant inflow of outside or international influences; (0b) the 
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pressure of trade union rivalries, often based on political or ideo- 
logical differences; and (c) new policies concerning freedom of 
association as a result of political or constitutional changes and 
the enactment of new legislation or amendments (for example, in 
Hong Kong, Indonesia, Japan, the Republic of Korea, Malaya, 
the Philippines, Singapore, Thailand and Viet-Nam).! 

Recent figures concerning trade union membership in Asian 
countries are shown in table IT. 


TABLE II, TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP IN ASIAN COUNTRIES 

















| Country | Membership Country | Membership | 
er St REE ngires saherse 
| Burma (1953) .. | 65,000? Malaya (1953) . . | 128,019°® 
| Ceylon (1953) . . | 307,369? | Pakistan (1952) . | 258,283 | 
Hong Kong (1951) 160,000 * | Philippines (1953). | 150,4307 | 
India (1952) . . . | 3,237,630 | Singapore (1952) . . 63,831° | 
Indonesia (1952) . 1,516,140 | Thailand (1953) . | 69,530° 
| _— (1952) . . | 5,719,5604)| Viet-Nam (1954) . 149,600 » | 
epublic of Korea | 
| (1951) .... | 800,000°, 
ee ey mM eae seatindl ts a 








1 Not including members of the All-Burma Peasants Organisation, estimated to be approximately 
400,000. See John Lioyp : “ Planning a Welfare State in Burma ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LXX, 
No. 2, Aug. 1954. 

2 Adminisiralion Report of the Commissioner of Labour for 1953 (Colombo), p. 18. 

3 Annual Report, 1950-51 ‘Elong Kong, Labour Department), pp. 74-91. 

4 Year Book of Labour Statssiwcs, 1952 (Tokyo, Ministry of Labour), p. 269. 


5 Figure (for the Federation of Korean Trade Unions only) taken from the report of the Third World 
Congress of the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 

6 Figure relates only to paid-up membership (Annual Report, 1953, Federation of Malaya), p. 67 

7 Data supplied by Department of Labour, Manila. 

8 Annual Report, 1952, Colony of Singapore, p. 53. 

® Figure (for the Thai National Trade Union Congress only) from the report of the Third World Congress 
of the L.C.F.T.U. 

10 Figure for the Viet-Nam Christian Confederation of Labour only. Cf. Imdusiry and Labour (Geneva, 
1.L.0.), Vol. XII, No. 6, 15 Sep. 1954, p. 304. 


These figures are based on the claims of central workers’ orga- 
nisations or on the returns filed by registered trade unions with 
the competent authorities, but the figure for Japan was obtained 
in a survey of trade unions conducted by the Ministry of Labour. 
Some trade unions claim a membership in excess of the figures 
appearing on official returns; there are trade unions that are 


1 The existing trade union legislation in Burma, Ceylon, India and 
Pakistan was enacted before the Second World War. The trade union 
regulations in Malaya and Singapore were enacted in 1940, but it was pos- 
sible to bring them into force only in 1946. See Labour and Trade Union 
Organisation in the Federation of Malaya and Singapore: Report by 
Mr. S. S. Awberry, M.P., J.P., and Mr. F. W. Dalley (Kuala Lumpur, 
Government Printing Department, 1948), p. 35. 
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neither registered nor affiliated to central organisations, the mem- 
bership of which may be negligible in some countries and sub- 
stantial in others. 

It may also be noted that the criteria usually applied by Asian 
trade unions for the maintenance of membership are often different 
from those followed in Western countries. The standard of “ mem- 
bership in good standing ” defined in terms of regular payment of 
union dues is observed by only a few organisations ; the simple 
entry of the worker’s name in the list of trade union members is 
considered by the unions to be sufficient to bring him within the 
potentialities of trade union action; as and when the occasion 
arises workers so registered are expected to go on strike or other- 
wise to act as the union decrees; it appears, indeed, that Asian 
workers largely manifest their trade union membership when 
such dramatic moments arrive. 

Most of the organised workers are to be found in strategic 
sectors of the economy—in railways, motor transport, the maritime 
industry, dock and port work, mining and quarrying, electric 
power supply, etc., in government-controlled enterprises, in the 
larger.manufacturing establishments and in urban centres. Planta- 
tion workers have reached a high degree of unionisation in Ceylon, 
Indonesia and Malaya and to a certain extent in India, Pakistan 
and the Philippines. Large numbers of agricultural workers have 
been organised in a few countries, notably Burma and Thailand. 

The trade union movement in most countries is characterised by 
the numerical preponderance of small unions, mostly organised 
at the company level, and this is another cause of trade union 
weakness in those countries. Out of 207 unions registered in Ceylon 
in 1953, 123 had less than 250 members and those with more than 
1,000 members numbered only 28.1 In India about 58.8 per cent. 
of registered unions in 1950 had less than 300 members and 84.1 
per cent. less than 1,000 members.? In Japan over 68 per cent. of 
the existing unions are in workshops or enterprises employing less 
than 200 workers.’ 

This prevalence of small-scale unions is undoubtedly a mark 
of the comparative infancy of the trade union movement in Asian 
countries. In Japan it has been noted that workers, even while 
organising for collective action, still show the influence of the 
country’s “ feudalistic tradition ” ; they “cherish a sentiment of 


1 Administration Report of the Commissioner of Labour for 1953 (Colombo), 
p. 19. 
* The Indian Labour Year Book, 1950-1951 (Delhi), p. 165. 


* Iwao AyusAWA: “Developments in Organised Labour”, Part III, 
in Contemporary Japan (Tokyo), Vol. XXI, Nos. 10-12, 1953, p. 543. 
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kinship and intimacy with their employer ” and “ instead of being 
class-conscious or craft-conscious, they are inclined to be ‘ enter- 
prise-conscious’’” and “are reluctant to extend their activities 
beyond the enterprise or firm in which they are engaged ”.* 

In many countries federations have been formed largely on an 
industrial, general or regional basis, and function under varying 
degrees of cohesion and integration. But there is hardly one 
country that can claim a unified, national trade union movement ; 
rival federations and central organisations exist side by side with 
independent organisations. The main causes of rivalry and division 
are political and ideological, and are evidenced by widely divergent 
objectives and methods of accomplishing them; but it would 
appear that it is the trade union leaders who have given the political 
or ideological policy to the organisations headed by them. 

It may be noted that trade union leadership in Asian countries 
is largely in the hands of people not connected with industry. The 
trade union movement in these countries is essentially their crea- 
tion ; they have provided the initiative and knowledge of trade 
union organisation that the workers themselves lack. They are, 
moreover, immune from possible discriminatory action by 
employers, which would discourage the workers from taking active 
part in campaigns for organisation and in the prosecution of dis- 
putes. But at the same time inadequate participation by the 
members in the making of trade union policies—an inescapable 
condition in countries where the mass illiteracy of the workers is 
high—means that trade union policies are usually what the leaders 
make them. 

The ideological differences among trade union leaders are a 
reflection of similar conflicts on the international scene; but in 
many countries the political orientation of trade union leaders 
may be traced back to their countries’ struggles for emancipation 
from colonial rule. It was a matter of both patriotism and prestige 
for them and their organisations to take an active part in these 
struggles ; long, habitual contact with political leaders and engage- 
ments in political activities resulted in tendencies that were to 
continue even after independence was won. 

In India the All-India Trade Union Congress was formed in 
order to serve as the workers’ representative organisation for 
I.L.O. purposes, but later certain elements in the trade union 
movement felt that it had developed tendencies out of keeping 
with the political and economic philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi. 
To counteract these tendencies the Indian National Trade Union 
Congress was formed in 1947, under the inspiration of the Congress 


1 Iwao AYUSAWA, op. cit., p. 549. 
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Party and with the blessing of Gandhi himself. In 1948 the 
socialist and other trade unions banded together to form the Hind 
Mazdoor Sabha and in 1949 still another organisation—the United 
Trade Union Congress—came into being. 

In Ceylon the principal central workers’ organisations are the 
All-Ceylon Trade Union Congress, the Ceylon Trade Union Feder- 
ation and the Ceylon Federation of Labour, but a large independent 
organisation exists in the form of the Ceylon Workers’ Congress. 
In Hong Kong the principal central workers’ organisations are the 
Federation of Trade Unions and the Hong Kong and Kowloon 
Trade Union Council ; in Indonesia the Sobsi (Sentral Organisasi 
Buruh Seluruh Indonesia), the Sobri (Sentral Organisasi Buruh 
Republic Indonesia), the Serikat Buruh Islam Indonesia (S.B.I.I.) 
and the Kongress Buruh Seluruh Indonesia (K.B.S.I.) ; and in 
Japan the Sohyo (General Council of Japanese Trade Unions), the 
Sodomei (General Federation of Japanese Trade Unions), the 
Shin Sanbetsu (National Federation of Industrial Organisations), 
the Sambetsu (National Congress of Industrial Unions) and the 
Japanese Trade Union Congress. 

Some central workers’ organisations appear to have acquired 
a preponderant position in a number of countries, e.g. the Trade 
Union Congress (Burma), the Malayan Trade Union Council, the 
All-Pakistan Confederation of Labour, the Federation of Korean 
Trade Unions, the Singapore Trade Union Congress and the Thai 
National Trade Union Congress. Very recently a Philippine Trade 
Union Council was organised, which appears to have gained the 
support of a number of the larger organisations of the country. 
There is a Viet-Nam Christian Federation of Labour but the 
General Confederation of Labour operates in Viet-Minh controlled 
areas. 

The following organisations are affiliated with the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions: the All-Ceylon Trade Union 
Congress, the Hong Kong and Kowloon Trade Union Council, the 
Indian National Trade Union Congress, the Hind Mazdoor Sabha, 
the Japanese Trade Union Congress and the “Co-ordinating 
Committee of I.C.F.T.U. Affiliated Unions in Japan”, the Feder- 
ation of Korean Trade Unions, the Malayan Trade Union Council, 
the All-Pakistan Confederation of Labour, the Philippine Trade 
Union Council, the Singapore Trade Union Congress and the Thai 
National Trade Union Congress.? The following are affiliated to 


1K. A. ZACHARIAH : Industrial Relations and Personnel Problems (Bom- 
bay, Asia Publishing House, 1954), p. 117. 

2 Report of the Third World Congress of the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions. Information concerning the Philippine Trade 
Union Council is based on recent newspaper reports. 
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the World Federation of Trade Unions: the Burma Trade Union 
Congress (to be distinguished from the Trade Union Congress 
(Burma)), the Ceylon Trade Union Federation, the All-India Trade 
Union Congress the Sobsi and Sobri in Indonesia, the Sambetsu 
in Japan, the Pakistan Trade Union Federation and the General 
Confederation of Labour in Viet-Nam. 


Employers’ Organisations. 


Employers’ organisations in Asian countries are generally of 
two types: (a) those properly denominated as employers’ associa- 
tions, the major activities of which include labour and industrial 
relations matters ; and (6) those formed primarily for the promo- 
tion of trade, commerce or industry, in which questions relating 
to labour and industrial relations are only of incidental interest. 
Among organisations of the first type, a few engage in collective 
bargaining. 

Statistics regarding the extent of membership of employers’ 
organisations in different countries are generally lacking. However, 
in Japan the central employers’ organisation—the Japan Feder- 
ation of Employers’ Associations—is known to have 41 constituent 
bodies : 32 industrial associations and nine regional associations. 
The industrial associations are composed of 12,372 companies and 
the regional associations of 6,368; altogether they represent 12 
per cent. of the total number of employers in Japan and employ 
more than 70 per cent. of the workers. 

In 1953 there were in Ceylon 12 registered employers’ organi- 
sations, with 1,662 members, including the Employers’ Federation 
of Ceylon with seven affiliated organisations comprising 168 
members.! In the plantation industries the central organisations 
are the Ceylon Planters’ Society with 962 members and the Ceylon 
Estates Employers’ Union with 505 members (1952). There is 
also a Federation of Omnibus Operators with 27 members. 

In India 39 employers’ organisations were registered in 1950, 
29 of which had a total membership of 4,877.2. The principal 
central employers’ organisations are the Employers’ Federation 
of India, with 34 constituent associations, and the All-India Orga- 
nisation of Industrial Employers, with 26 constituent associations, 
besides an All-India Manufacturers’ Association composed of 
441 members (1949). 

There were 73 registered employers’ organisations in Hong Kong 
in 1951, with over 9,000 members, many of them dealers and mer- 
1 Administration Report of the Commissioner of Labour for 1953 (Colombo), 


p. 54. 
® The Indian Labour Year Book, 1950-1951, op. cit., p. 162. 
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chants! ; eight in Malaya in 1953, with 970 members 2, and 42 in 
Singapore in 1952 with 5,321 members.* Among these are the 
Employers’ Federation of Hong Kong with 114 members, and a 
planters’ association in Malaya with 474 members. 

The principal employers’ organisations in Indonesia are the 
Association of Indonesian Enterprises and the Federation of 
Employers’ Organisations in Indonesia, but there are also an Agri- 
cultural Syndicate, a Sugar Syndicate, an Association of Metal 
Industries and a number of regional associations of plantation and 
transport employers. 

The employers’ organisations in Burma, Pakistan, the Philip- 
pines and Thailand exist mainly in the form of chambers of com- 
merce or industry and trade associations. In Burma, the Phi- 
lippines and Thailand, separate chambers of commerce have been 
organised for different national groups of employers. 

The Employers’ Federation of India, the All-India Organisation 
of Industrial Employers, the Association of Indonesian Enterprises 
and the Japan Federation of Employers’ Associations are affiliated 
to the International Organisation of Employers. 


FREEDOM OF ASSOCIATION AND PROTECTION OF THE RIGHT 
TO ORGANISE AND TO BARGAIN COLLECTIVELY 


The International Labour Conference has adopted two Conven- 
tions of vital importance in industrial relations, namely the Freedom 
of Association and Protection of the Right to Organise Convention, 
1948, and the Right to Organise and Collective Bargaining Con- 
vention, 1949. Under the former the Conference endorsed the 
principles that workers and employers shall have the right to 
establish and join organisations of their own choosing without 
previous authorisation ; that these organisations shall have the 
right to draw up their constitutions and rules, to elect their officers 
in full freedom and to organise their administration, activities and 
programmes ; that the public authorities shall refrain from any 
interference that would impede the exercise of this right and that 
these organisations shall not be liable to be suspended or dissolved 
by administrative authority ; that workers’ and employers’ organ- 
isations shall have the right to form federations under the same 
guarantees and to affiliate with international organisations of 
employers and workers. 


1 Annual Report, 1950-1951, Hong Kong Labour Department, pp. 74-91. 
* Annual Report, 1953, Federation of Malaya, p. 68. 
> Annual Report, 1952, Colony of Singapore, p. 53. 
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While it is necessary to ensure freedom of association from 
undue legislative restraints and interference by the public author- 
ities, it is just as essential to provide adequate protection for the 
exercise of the right to organise and to bargain collectively in so 
far as action by private individuals or organisations is concerned. 
Thus, under the second Convention mentioned above, it is provided 
that workers shall enjoy protection against acts of anti-union 
discrimination in respect of employment; that workers’ and 
employers’ organisations shall be protected against acts of inter- 
ference by each other or each other’s agents or members in regard 
to their establishment, functioning or administration ; and that 
such protection shall be particularly provided against action to 
promote the establishment of workers’ organisations under the 
domination of employers. 

Reference may also be made to a resolution adopted by the 
Asian Regional Conference of 1947 (New Delhi)?, which declared: 
“The recognition of the principle of freedom of association and 
the effective guarantee of the right to organise and to bargain 
collectively are indispensable for the improvement of labour 
standards and should be accepted in all Asian countries.” * Sub- 
sequently a resolution adopted at the Asian Regional Conference 
of 1953 (Tokyo) urged “the development as soon as possible of 
free associations of employers and workers ” as bases of systems 
of collective negotiation.® 


Recognition of Freedom of Association 


The Governments of Burma, Pakistan and the Philippines have 
ratified the Freedom of Association and Protection of the Right 
to Organise Convention, 1948. 

The Constitutions of Burma, India, Indonesia, Japan, the 
Republic of Korea the Philippines, and Thailand contain varying 
degrees of guarantee of freedom of association. The Basic Prin- 
ciples Committee of the Constituent Assembly of Pakistan has 
included in its recommendations a provision declaring freedom of 
association a fundamental right to be guaranteed in the future 
Constitution of the State. 

Special legislation has been enacted in Burma, Ceylon, Hong 


1 The following countries have been represented directly or otherwise, 
at the Asian Regional Conferences convened by the I.L.O. (at New Delhi 
in 1947, at Nuwara Eliya in 1950, and at Tokyo in 1953): Afghanistan, 
Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, China, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, Japan, 
Laos, Malaya, Pakistan, the Philippines, Singapore, Thailand and Viet-Nam. 

® Official Bulletin (Geneva, I.L.0.) Vol. XXX, No. 3, 15 Nov. 1947, 
pp. 196-200. 

* Ibid., Vol. XXXVI, No. 4, 30 Nov. 1953, pp. 89-91. 
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Kong, India, Malaya, Pakistan, Singapore and Viet-Nam con- 
cerning both workers’ and employers’ organisations, and in Japan, 
the Republic of Korea and the Philippines concerning workers’ 
organisations alone. Apart from the constitutional provisions 
and in the absence of special legislation, the establishment of 
workers’ and employers’ organisations in Indonesia and Thailand 
and of employers’ organisations in Japan, the Republic of Korea 
and the Philippines may be subject to general regulations 
applicable to associations formed for purposes other than profit. 


Constitutional Recognition. 


Under the Constitutions of Burma, India, the Philippines and 
Thailand, the right to form associations or unions is generally 
guaranteed. In Japan, Indonesia and the Republic of Korea, 
the Constitutions provide both for a similar general guarantee and 
a special guarantee of the right of workers to form trade unions. 
In Burma the Constitution further provides that the State shall 
enact legislation and take other measures to protect and assist 
workers in the exercise of their right to organise. 

In the Philippines and Thailand, the constitutional guarantees 
extend to associations for lawful purposes. In the other countries, 
the rights are guaranteed within the limits of the law (Republic 
of Korea) or subject to such limitations as may be imposed by law 
exclusively in the interests of public order or morality (Burma, 
India and Indonesia) or for the purpose of securing the respect of 
the rights of others or of promoting the general welfare (Indonesia). 

Under the principle that the Constitution is the supreme law 
of the land, any act of the legislature or of the public authority 
in conflict with the constitutional provisions may be declared null 
and void by the highest court. Normally, the declaration of 
nullity may be obtained by the remedies provided for in ordinary 
legislation ; but in Burma and India the Constitutions themselves 
specify the remedies by which the constitutionality of any measure 
may be subjected to judicial review. 


Recognition by Special Legislation. 


General scope of legislation. Trade unions may be formed by 
either workers or employers in Burma, India and Pakistan under 
what was originally the Indian Trade Unions Act, 19261; in 
Ceylon under the Trade Unions Ordinance, 1935 2; in Hong Kong 


1J.L.0. Legislative Series, 1926 (Ind. 1). In Burma the Agricultural 
Labourers Minimum Wages Act contains a general provision recognising 
the right of agricultural workers to organise. 
* See I.L.0. : Asian Labour Laws (New Delhi, 1951), p. 180. 
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under the Trade Unions and Trade Disputes Ordinance, 1948 ' ; 
and in Malaya and Singapore under the Trade Unions Enactments, 
1940.2, Under the Industrial Associations Ordinance promulgated 
in Viet-Nam in 1952, industrial associations may be formed by 
workers or employers who are of Viet-Namese or French nationality 
and are engaged in the same occupation, trade or profession or in 
similar or allied ones. 

The Trade Union Law of Japan of 19494, which replaced an 
enactment of 1945, and the Trade Union Law of the Republic of 
Korea promulgated in 1953 5 specifically declare that workers shall 
have the right to organise ; a similar declaration is made in the 
Philippine Industrial Relations Act of 1953 *, which substantially 
modifies the Labour Organisation Act of 1936.7 While the legisla- 
tion in the Philippines and the Republic of Korea applies to 
workers generally, separate regulations have been made in Japan 
concerning workers in public enterprises and the public services. 

The legally recognised purposes of trade associations include 
the regulation of the relations between employers and employees 
(for example, in Burma, Ceylon, Hong Kong, India, Malaya, 
Pakistan and Singapore), the protection of the interests and the 
promotion of the material and social conditions of the workers 
(in Japan, the Republic of Korea and the Philippines) or the pro- 
tection and defence of the occupational interests of members (in 
Viet-Nam). 

Implicitly or by specific provision, these purposes include the 
right of trade associations to engage in collective bargaining and 
in trade disputes for the furtherance of their objects. Moreover, 
in a number of countries, specific provisions have been made 
concerning the right of trade associations to engage in activities such 
as mutual aid, labour welfare, social security and workers’ 
education. 

Regulations in Burma, Ceylon, India and Pakistan permit trade 
associations to engage in specified political activities, provided 
a separate political fund is constituted for the purpose and con- 
tribution thereto is voluntary and shall not be used as a basis 
for unequal treatment of members. In Hong Kong, the Republic 
of Korea, Malaya, Singapore and Viet-Nam, trade associations 
may not engage in political activities. 


1 J7.L.0. Legislative Series, 1948 (H.K. 1). 

2 See Asian Labour Laws, op. cit., p. 1056. The regulations in' Malaya 
and in Singapore are substantially the same. 

® See Industry and Labour, Vol. IX, No. 10, 15 May 1953, p. 317. 

* J.L.0. Legislative Series, 1949 (Jap. 3). 

5 See Industry and Labour, Vol. X, No. 8, 15 Oct. 1953, p. 316. 

* Ibid., No. 7, 1 Oct. 1953, p. 263. 
? Asian Labour Laws, op. cit., p. 1213. 
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Special regulations and limitations concerning the right of certain 
persons. The Public Corporation and National Enterprise Labour 
Relations Law and the Local Public Enterprise Labour Relations 
Law of Japan? recognise the right of the workers in any public 
corporation or enterprise to form a trade union to which only the 
employees are eligible for membership, but persons holding mana- 
gerial or supervisory positions and those employed in a confidential 
capacity are not allowed to form or join trade unions. 

While the Trade Union Law of Japan does not specifically 
impose a similar restriction, it provides that organisations that 
admit to membership supervisors with direct authority to hire, 
fire, promote or transfer workers and those having access to con- 
fidential information relating to the employers’ labour relations 
plans and policies may not be legally recognised as trade unions. 
This is also the rule in the Republic of Korea with respect to per- 
sons who are considered to represent the employer's interests. 
In the Philippines supervisors may not join organisations of 
workers under their authority but may form separate unions. 

Various types of limitation exist concerning the exercise of 
the right to organise by public servants. They are debarred from 
this right in Malaya and Singapore, but exemption may be granted 
in favour of any category of public servants, and it appears that 
in practice such exemptions have been granted. In some coun- 
tries only certain categories of public servants are excluded, for 
example military personnel, including civilians attached to the 
army (Republic of Korea); police and prison officers (Ceylon, 
Japan and the Republic of Korea) ; members of fire-fighting units 
(Japan and the Republic of Korea) ; and members of the agri- 
cultural corps (Ceylon). 

In Ceylon the employees in any one specified government 
department or service or belonging to any specified class or cate- 
gory of workers may form a trade union, subject to the condition 
that membership shall be restricted to the employees of the depart- 
ment, service, class or category concerned. The employees in the 
local public service in Japan may form associations with each 
local body as a basic unit 2, but no such limitation is prescribed 
with regard to personnel in the national public service.® 

In Japan personnel organisations in both the national and 
local public services have the right to negotiate but not to con- 
clude collective agreements and they may not engage in a strike. 
In the Philippines employees engaged in purely governmental 
functions are not allowed to join any organisation that imposes 


1 Japan Labour Code, 1952 (Tokyo, Ministry of Labour, 1953), pp. 94-124. 
2 Ibid., p. 685. 
3 Ibid., p. 643. 
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on its members the obligation to strike or join in a strike. In 
Viet-Nam the rights of public servants to form associations are 
to be covered by separate regulations. 


Provisions relating to establishment or registration. The regula- 
tions generally prescribe certain requirements in regard to the regis- 
tration or establishment of trade associations as a condition for 
acquiring legal existence or a special legal status. In Burma, India, 
Pakistan and the Philippines registration is optional on the part of 
the trade associations concerned ; in Japan a trade union may sub- 
mit to the competent authority evidence that it is in compliance 
with the law and obtain a certificate to that effect. 

Registration is compulsory in Ceylon, Hong Kong, Malaya and 
Singapore, and also in Japan in the case of personnel organisations in 
the local public service. In the Republic of Korea and Viet-Nam 
a trade association is deemed to be legally established upon the 
filing of the necessary documentation with the competent authority 
and the issue of a certificate. 

Generally, as part of the prescribed procedure for obtaining a 
certificate, a trade association must submit a copy of its Constitu- 
tion or rules and a list of its officers. This list is to be accompanied 
in the Philippines by a sworn statement of all the officers that they 
are not members of the Communist Party or of any other organisa- 
tion that advocates the overthrow of the Government by force. 

In Burma, Ceylon, India, Malaya, Pakistan, the Philippines and 
Singapore, a decision of the competent authority refusing registra- 
tion is subject to judicial review. In Hong Kong an appeal may be 
made to the Governor in Council, whose decision is final. The 
Trade Union Law of Japan also provides for administrative review. 

Upon obtaining a certificate, an organisation becomes entitled 
to operate as a trade association for the purposes recognised by 
law. This means, in Japan, the right to participate in the proce- 
dures and to avail itself of the remedies provided by law (those 
relating to unfair labour practices and the nomination of members 
to tripartite bodies) ; and in the Philippines the right also to be 
designated as the exclusive representative of the employees in a 
collective bargaining unit. 

In addition, in a number of countries a registered or certificated 
organisation acquires other rights, privileges and immunities. It 
acquires a corporate or legal personality (for example, in Burma, 
India, Pakistan, the Philippines and Viet-Nam) or the right to 
sue and be sued in its registered name (in Ceylon, Malaya and 
Singapore) or the right to apply for registration as a juridical 
person (in Japan and the Republic of Korea). 

Registered trade unions enjoy immunity from suits in respect 
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of restraint of trade or tortious action in the furtherance of trade 
disputes (for example, in Burma, Ceylon, Hong Kong, India, Malaya. 
Pakistan, the Philippines and Singapore) as well as from legal 
proceedings for criminal conspiracy (in Burma, Hong Kong, India 
and Pakistan) or from liability for damages through properly 
declared strikes (in Japan). In Viet-Nam the real and movable 
property necessary for meetings, facilities for vocational instruction 
and libraries of industrial associations are exempted from attach- 
ment. 

In countries where the registration of trade unions is optional, 
organisations may exist that have not been registered, sometimes 
with considerable membership. In Burma, India and Pakistan 
such organisations may be subject to the disabilities attaching at 
common law to trade combinations in respect of restraint of trade 
and criminal conspiracy. It is not, however, certain to what extent 
this rule of the common law has been affected in Burma and India 
by the constitutional provisions guaranteeing the right to form 
associations or unions. 

In Japan organisations that fail to submit evidence that they 
haye been established in accordance with the law appear to be 
protected by the constitutional guarantee, though they are denied 
the right to participate in the procedures and to avail themselves 
of the remedies provided for in the Trade Union Law. Unregistered 
trade unions in the Philippines are not considered unlawful : while 
employers are not obliged to bargain collectively with them, some 
of them have in practice been recognised by employers. 


Provisions relating to functioning. The regulations in all coun- 
tries prescribe further conditions with regard to the functioning of 
trade associations, compliance with which is generally a prerequi- 
site both for registration and for maintaining registered status. The 
most common requirement is that the constitution or rules of 
an organisation must provide for certain matters, it being left to the 
organisation to determine the specific content of the provisions to be 
made. These matters generally include the objects of the organisa- 
tion, conditions of membership, the selection of officers, the sources 
and management of funds and amendment of rules. In the Republic 
of Korea the competent authority may amend or cancel any provi- 
sion deemed to be contrary to law, order or the public interest. 

The regulations in many countries deal with the composition of 
the executive and the qualifications of officers. In Burma, Ceylon, 
India, Malaya, Pakistan and Singapore a prescribed number of 
officers must be persons actually employed or engaged in the indus- 
try with which the union is connected, while eligibility for office in 
Hong Kong and Viet-Nam is restricted to such persons. In the case 
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of trade unions of public servants in Ceylon and of employees in 
public corporations and enterprises in Japan, only actual employees 
qualified for membership may be elected officers of the organisation. 

In Viet-Nam, furthermore, nationality is a prescribed qualifica- 
tion for eligibility, and a person convicted of an offence punishable 
by a penalty involving the loss of civil rights is disqualified from 
office. A similar disqualification applies in the Philippines to persons 
convicted of an offence involving moral turpitude, the disqualifi- 
cation extending to appointments in positions involving the hand- 
ling of union funds ; conviction automatically disqualifies a person 
from continuing in the office or position. 

In addition to the adoption and amendment of the constitution 
or rules and the election of officers, certain matters are required to 
be decided, under the regulations in many countries, by vote or 
secret ballot of the members. These matters include the imposition 
of a levy (Malaya and Singapore), strikes (Japan and the Philip- 
pines) or any matter related to a trade dispute (Malaya and Singa- 
pore). But in the Republic of Korea decisions reached in a meeting 
of members or representatives deemed to be contrary to law, order 
or the public interest may be cancelled by the competent authority. 

Various regulations exist concerning the expenditure of funds 
and the making of financial accounts and reports. Funds may be 
spent only for purposes specified by law (Burma, India and Viet- 
Nam) or subject to legal requirements and the rules of the organisa- 
tion (Ceylon, Hong Kong, Malaya and Singapore) or for purposes 
expressly authorised by the majority of the members (the Republic 
of Korea and the Philippines). Responsible trade union officials 
are required to submit financial reports to the competent authorities 
(Burma, India and Pakistan) or to render financial accounts to 
members (Japan and the Republic of Korea) or both (Ceylon, 
Hong Kong, the Philippines and Singapore). In most countries 
provision is made for the auditing of the reports or accounts and 
for the inspection by members of financial documents. 


Effects of failure to comply with legal requirements. The competent 
authorities in a number of countries may cancel the certificate of 
an organisation that no longer meets with the conditions for 
registration or has violated a legal requirement (for example, in 
Burma, Ceylon, Hong Kong, India, Malaya, Pakistan, the Philip- 
pines and Singapore and also in Japan in the case of trade unions 
in the local public service). Under most regulations previous 
notice to the organisation concerned is required before the order 
of cancellation is made. While this implies the right of the organ- 
isation to be heard, the right to a hearing is specifically provided 
for in Japan and the Philippines. 
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In countries where the regulations provide for the right to 
judicial review of an order of the competent authority refusing 
registration, the same right is accorded with regard to an order of 
cancellation of the certificate, although in Japan the decision of the 
competent authority in the local public body appears to be final. 

With respect to trade unions of public servants in Ceylon, the 
registration may also be cancelled by the court upon application 
by the Attorney-General for violation of any of the requirements 
specially applicable to such unions. 

In the Philippines the procedure for the cancellation of registra- 
tion applies only when an organisation fails to submit data required 
for maintaining registered status (annual financial reports and non- 
subversive affidavits of new officers) ; a special procedure is applied 
for dealing with violations of other requirements concerning 
internal administration. A minimum of 10 per cent. of the members 
of an organisation may report a violation to the Court of Industrial 
Relations, and if the efforts of the Court to correct the violation by 
the procedures authorised in the organisation’s by-laws prove 
unavailing the violation may be dealt with as in the case of “ unfair 
labour practices ”. 

' In Ceylon, Hong Kong, Malaya and Singapore trade unions 
that fail to register within the prescribed period must be dissolved, 
failing which the leaders or officers become liable to criminal 
proceedings. The competent authority in the Republic of Korea 
may order the dissolution of a trade union for violation of the law 
or for action detrimental to the public interest. In Viet-Nam the 
power to dissolve industrial associations for non-compliance with 
the legal requirements has been vested in the ordinary courts. 


Federations and international affiliations. In Burma, Ceylon, 
India, Japan, Pakistan and the Republic of Korea the definition 
of a trade union includes federations. In Viet-Nam federations 
may be formed under substantially the same legal conditions as 
basic organisations. This also appears to be the rule in countries 
where there are no special regulations concerning federations and 
where the right to form federations is obviously recognised in 
practice. In Malaya and Singapore a federation may be formed by 
registered trade unions whose members are employed in a similar 
occupation, trade or industry, and any trade union wishing to 
join a federation must obtain the consent of the majority of its 
members in a meeting specially called for the purpose. 

Special regulations in Japan permit personnel organisations 
in the local public service to form or join a federation or federations 
among themselves, but in Ceylon a trade union of public servants 
may not federate (or amalgamate) with any other trade union. 
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In most countries there are no legal limitations to the right to 
join any international federation of workers’ or employers’ organ- 
isations. In Hong Kong the consent of the competent authority 
is required if thereby the local organisation or its members will 
come under the control of the international organisation. 


Protection of the Right to Organise and to Bargain Collectively 


Pakistan and the Philippines have both ratified the Right 
to Organise and Collective Bargaining Convention, 1949. In the 
Philippines, as well as in India, Japan, the Republic of Korea and 
Viet-Nam, regulations have been adopted to give more adequate 
protection to the right to organise and to bargain collectively. 
Where such protection has not been granted, employers’ “ victimisa- 
tion ” of workers on account of trade union membership or activity 
and the recognition of trade unions for purposes of collective 
bargaining are frequent issues in industrial disputes. Generally, 
such disputes have to be decided by the usual recourse to the 
weapons of economic warfare or eventually by the legally estab- 
lished machinery for the settlement of disputes ; and in countries 
where the system of compulsory arbitration is in force industrial 
tribunals have often included in their awards orders for the reinstate- 
ment of victimised workers and the payment of arrears of wages. 


Protection of the Right to Organise. 


Regulations in India+, the Republic of Korea and the Phi- 
lippines generally prohibit employers from interfering with the 
exercise by workers of their right to organise. In Viet-Nam any 
collective agreement that does not contain stipulations concerning 
the workers’ right to organise is thereby rendered null and void. 

A more specific protection is provided in India, Japan, the 
Republic of Korea and the Philippines against acts of anti-union 
discrimination. An employer may not stipulate as a condition of 
employment that a person shall not join or shall withdraw from 
a trade union (Japan and the Philippines), or dismiss or discriminate 
against a worker for trade union membership or activity (Japan, 
the Republic of Korea and the Philippines) or for being an officer 
of a “ recognised ” * trade union (India). 


1 The regulations in India are embodied in the Indian Trade Unions 
(Amendment) Act, 1947 (J.L.0. Legislative Series, 1947 (Ind. 4)), but this 
has not been brought into force. 

2 Under the Indian Trade Unions (Amendment) Act, 1947, a trade union 
may be recognised by agreement between the parties, but a labour court 
may order an employer or employers’ organisation to recognise a trade 
union that fulfils certain conditions (i.e., that all its ordinary members are 
employed in the same or allied industry, that it is representative of all the 
workmen employed therein, that membership is open to all such workers, etc.). 
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An employer is also prohibited from controlling or interfering 
with the formation or administration of a workers’ organisation 
(India, Japan and the Philippines) or from giving any financial 
or other support to it (India and the Philippines) or from con- 
tributing to its operational expenses (Japan and the Republic of 
Korea). An employer may not discriminate with regard to con- 
ditions of employment for the purpose of encouraging (or discour- 
aging) membership in a trade union (the Republic of Korea 
and the Philippines). 


The Right and Duty to Bargain Collectively. 


An employer may not in Japan refuse to bargain collectively 
with a trade union or in India with a recognised trade union. 

In the Republic of Korea and the Philippines the right and 
duty to bargain collectively is imposed on both the employer and 
the trade union. In the Philippines the duty to bargain collectively 
is defined as the mutual obligation to meet and confer promptly and 
in good faith and, in the absence of voluntary arrangements 
between the parties, in accordance with a prescribed procedure. 
Where a collective agreement is in effect, it also means that neither 
party will terminate or modify the agreement without a prescribed 
period of notice and that they will in the meantime continue to 
observe all the terms of the agreement without resorting to a 
strike or lockout. 


Enforcement and Sanctions. 


In India and the Republic of Korea acts of anti-union discrimina- 
tion or of interference with the formation or management of a 
trade union are penalised as offences. In Japan and the Philippines 
the prevention of proscribed acts (defined as unfair labour prac- 
tices) has been entrusted to special agencies—the labour relations 
commissions in Japan and the Court of Industrial Relations in 
the Philippines—which are empowered to investigate charges of 
unfair labour practices and to issue orders for the correction of the 
acts complained of and the granting of appropriate relief. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Development of Collective Bargaining 


Collective bargaining has so far made but slight progress in most 
Asian countries. However, during the last few years it has in many 
countries become the object of more active interest, which found 
expression at the Asian Regional Conferences of 1947 and 1953. 
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At the 1947 Conference a resolution was adopted that emphasised 
the need, as one of the essential steps to create conditions favourable 
to the promotion and maintenance of production at the highest 
possible level, for establishing suitable consultative negotiating 
or statutory bodies for the speedy and equitable settlement of 
differences between labour and management.’ 

The resolution concerning wages adopted by the Asian Regional 
Conference in 1953 contains a number of conclusions concerning 
collective bargaining. After stating that “collective agreements 
are normally the best means for the determination and adjustment 
of wages ”, it declares: “the development as soon as possible of 
systems of collective negotiation based on free associations of 
employers and workers should be actively promoted and encour- 
aged by all concerned ”. However, in view of the actual situation, 
it goes on to state— 


pending the general development of y= of collective negotiation in 
each country, there is pressing need for the immediate introduction of 
statutory measures to regulate wages in occupations in which collective 
bargaining is not effective or as a preliminary step to the development of 
collective negotiation.* 


In India and Pakistan a method of establishing rules of em- 
ployment is applied, which also appears to be a preliminary step 


to the development of collective bargaining. Under the Industrial 
Employment (Standing Orders) Act of 1946% every industrial 
establishment employing 100 or more workers may be required to 
frame standing orders containing rules of employment on prescribed 
matters. An employer submits draft standing orders to the com- 
petent authority, which may approve them or order amendments 
to be made after hearing the views of the trade union (if one exists) 
or the workers. The employer may not alter the conditions of 
service embodied in approved standing orders without the agree- 
ment of the workers or the approval of the competent authority. 

Several factors account for the slow growth of collective bargain- 
ing in Asian countries: the over-abundance of the labour supply 
for industry in comparison with the demand for it, the lack of a 
large enough body of workers (and perhaps even of employers) 
wholly or mainly and for a sufficiently long period of time dependent 


1 The establishment of collective bargaining machinery is also provided 
for in two instruments adopted by the International Labour Conference— 
the Right to Organise and Collective Bargaining Convention, 1949, and the 
Collective Agreements Recommendation, 1951. 

* The following Asian countries have enacted minimum wage legislation : 
Burma, Ceylon, Hong Kong, India, Japan, Malaya, the Philippines and 
Viet-Nam. 

3J.L.0. Legislative Series, 1946 (Ind. 2). 
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on industry for a livelihood, the absence of a general outlook on the 
part of employers and workers alike to regard the industry in 
which they are engaged as a common enterprise and a common 
source of income—in short the absence of a sufficiently long in- 
dustrial tradition. It cannot be too often repeated that in most 
Asian countries modern industry is still a small sector of the 
national economy. 

It would also appear that the functioning of many Asian trade 
unions has not been directed to collective bargaining and the 
development of permanent relationships with employers. As far 
as industrial relations are concerned, their role appears to consist 
partly in the staging of strikes or slowdowns but primarily in the 
prosecution of demands before the authorities for the settlement of 
disputes.1_ In some countries this latter tendency may be due in 
part to the fact that many of the trade union leaders are lawyers 
who would prefer resorting to the legally established procedures 
rather than to direct methods. 

In some countries the growth of collective bargaining also 
appears to have been handicapped by the dominant role assigned 
to compulsory arbitration in the settlement of disputes (for example 
in Burma, India, Indonesia and Pakistan). On this point the former 
Indian Minister for Labour has stated— 


Internal settlement cannot find its fullest scope so long as compulsory 
arbitration looms in the background. If there is even some possibility of 
the dispute being referred to a tribunal for compulsory arbitration, neither 
party will disclose its hand or be prepared to go to the utmost limits of the 
concessions it could afford to offer.... If the parties knew that the conse- 
quences of disagreement would be a prolonged strike or lockout causing 
great loss to the employer and considerable sufferings and hardship to the 
worker, they would be far more accommodating and far more anxious for the 
settlement of disputes.’ 


In most countries such information as is available concerning 
collective agreements that have been concluded is limited to those 





1In Ceylon this tendency was particularly noted by the Commissioner 
of Labour in his Administration Report for 1953, in which he contrasted the 
practice in Ceylon with that followed in advanced industrial countries as 
follows : “ In the advanced industrial countries trade unions achieve benefits 
for their members, by virtue of their strength, by means of negotiation with 
the employers. In Ceylon, whether the unions are strong or not, the method 
generally adopted is to lodge a complaint with this Department, which is 
thereafter expected to obtain for them all that they have asked. While 
in the former countries an automatic check on excessive demands arises by 
the fact of direct negotiation based on strength, no such limitation arises 
when all that one has to do is to write a list of demands and forward it to 
this Department. The former method is a sign of trade union maturity, 
which it is desirable that unions in this country should adopt.” 


2 Proceedings of the 12th Session of the Indian Labour Conference, Nainital, 
8-10 October 1952 (Ministry of Labour, Government of India). 
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reported to government offices. The number of such agreements is 
quite insignificant but it may not be a fair indication of the extent 
of collective bargaining in each country, since the parties are not 
obliged to file copies of their agreements with the government. 
However, it appears that collective bargaining is comparatively 
well developed in government enterprises in many countries, in 
the plantation industries in Ceylon, Indonesia and Malaya and 
in the textile and ironworks industries in India. 

In Japan the Ministry of Labour makes periodic surveys of 
collective agreements. The survey made in 1952 shows that some 
11,047 unions or 54.7 per cent. of the total number were able to 
conclude collective agreements covering 2,969,175 workers or 
69.7 per cent. of total trade union membership.! Undoubtedly 
this development has been due to the new and favourable legislation 
enacted during the period following the Second World War, 
supported by an active policy of the Ministry of Labour to encourage 
collective agreements by supplementary measures, i.e. labour 
education programmes? and campaigns for the conclusion of 
collective agreements conducted at both the national and prefec- 
tural levels. 

The beginnings of a similar development appear to be in evi- 
dence in the Philippines, under the impulse of its new Industrial 
Relations Act of 1953, the declared policy of which is to encourage 
collective bargaining. Aside from the provisions concerning the 
right to organise and to bargain collectively, the Act provides for 
the expansion of government facilities to assist the parties in the 
negotiation of collective agreements. Though figures are not 
available, it appears that since the Act took effect there has been 
a significant increase in the number of collective agreements 
concluded by direct negotiation or through conciliation. 

The practice of collective bargaining in Asian countries is 
characterised by certain common features. Since most of the unions 
are organised at the company level, much of the collective bar- 
gaining takes place at this level. This is particularly the case in 
Japan and the Philippines ; employers in Japan generally oppose 
collective bargaining on an industry-wide basis. However, in the 
plantation industries of Ceylon and Malaya and in the textile 
industry in certain regions of India the tendency has been towards 
industry-wide collective bargaining. 

In many countries two or more unions claim the right to 
represent the same group of workers; trade union multiplicity 
appears to have become a serious problem in Burma, Indonesia 


' Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1952 (Tokyo, Ministry of Labour), 
p. 873. 
® Japan Labour Year Book, 1952 (Tokyo, Ministry of Labour), pp. 58-61. 
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and Pakistan. Generally, after the conclusion of a collective 
agreement, the relationship between the parties is deemed to have 
come to an end, to be resumed on the renewal or re-negotiation of 
the agreement. While in some countries there are a few exceptions 
to this rule, the practice of regular consultation between the parties 
during the life of a collective agreement appears to be as yet little 
developed. 


Legal Conditions for Collective Bargaining 
Recognition and Representative Capacity. 


In many countries the question of whether the parties are to be 
recognised by each other and to bargain collectively with each 
other is left to be decided between the parties themselves. As 
noted earlier in connection with the protection of the right to 
bargain collectively, this question is covered by regulations in a 
number of countries. In India and Pakistan special regulations have 
been made for <he recognition of trade unions of public servants.’ 

The parties are also generally left free to determine the scope 
of their representative capacity, but a more complicated question 
arises when one workers’ organisation claims the right to be the 
exclusive representative of all the workers in a particular establish- 
ment, occupation or industry or when rival organisations claim 
the right to represent the same group of workers. 

In the Philippines a labour organisation may be designated by 
the majority of the workers in a collective bargaining unit to be 
the exclusive representative of all the workers in such unit. If any 
controversy arises concerning this question, the Court of Industrial 
Relations may conduct an investigation and certify the organisation 
that is to be the exclusive representative. In case of doubt a secret 
ballot is to be held under government supervision and the organisa- 
tion receiving the majority of votes cast becomes entitled to 
certification. 

In India the problem of multiplicity of unions is met by the 
procedure for the recognition of trade unions by order of a labour 
court, under which the union must be representative of all the 
workers employed in the industry or industries concerned.? In 
Hong Kong this question is dealt with through the procedure for 
the registration of trade unions; the competent authority may 
refuse to register a trade union if a previously registered union 
adequately represents, with respect to a particular trade, the 
purposes of the proposed union. 





1 Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India (London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1931), p. 323. In Pakistan the question of recognition is 
now governed by the Cabinet Secretariat Notification of 30 Aug. 1948. 


* Under the Indian Trade Unions (Amendment) Act, 1947. 
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Procedure of Negottation. 


In most countries also the parties may freely determine the 
procedure under which they will negotiate. In the Philippines the 
regulations concerning the duty to bargain collectively prescribe 
a procedure for cases where the parties have not provided for a 
more expeditious manner of collective bargaining. 

A party desiring to negotiate an agreement may serve notice 
to the other party with a copy of its proposals, to which the other 
party is required to make a reply within ten days. In case differ- 
ences arise, either party may request a conference, which must 
begin within ten days of receipt of the request. If no settlement 
is reached the parties must participate in meetings arranged by 
the Conciliation Service, such meetings being considered an ex- 
tension of collective bargaining. 


Joint Collective Bargaining Machinery 


In a number of countries the regulation of the relations between 
employers and workers or the conclusion of collective agreements 
may be undertaken by joint machinery established by collective 
agreement or by legislation. In very rare instances industrial 
tribunals in India and Pakistan have included in their awards a 
recommendation to the parties for the establishment of such 
machinery. 


Machinery Established by Collective Agreement. 


Two types of machinery set up by collective agreements may 
be noted : (a) for the regular consideration of working conditions ; 
and (b) for dealing with disputes of a general character as well 
as those involving individual workers. 

An example of the first type is the Joint Labour Council set 
up by an agreement of 1947 between the Ceylon Estates Employers’ 
Federation and the Ceylon Estates Staff Workers’ Union ; the 
Council, composed of seven members from each side, has as its 
regular function the consideration of working conditions, but it 
may also be asked to settle disputes. In Singapore a Government 
Council for Negotiation was set up in 1952 by agreement between 
the Government and trade unions of government employees to 
undertake consultation and negotiations on matters affecting 
certain categories of public servants. Its establishment increased 
to eight the total of permanent joint consultation and negotiation 
bodies set up in the colony, in which are represented 27 unions 
with a total membership of 18,761. 


1 Annual Report, 1952, Colony of Singapore, p. 53. 
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In Malaya also the policy of the Government is to encourage 
and assist the development of permanent joint consultation and 
negotiating machinery, particularly in the civil service. In 1953 
two National Whitley Councils were set up, one for the monthly- 
paid staff and the other for the daily-paid staff in government 
service. Attempts to establish a joint industrial council within 
the rubber industry have not so far materialised, but some progress 
has been made in the establishment of joint consultation and 
negotiating machinery in other industries and concerns.} 

What is often referred to as the Ahmedabad machinery in 
India has gained prominence as an example of the second type. 
It has been established largely through the efforts of the late 
Mahatma Gandhi (who himself served for a time on the joint body) 
to embody his concept of non-violence in industrial relations. 
Originally set up in 1920 by agreement between the Millowners’ 
Association and the Labour Association of Ahmedabad, the joint 
board is made a final resort for the internal settlement of disputes, 
after these have been dealt with at various levels.? Similar machin- 
ery has been established in the Indian Railways* and by the 
Ceylon Estates Employers’ Federation and the Ceylon Workers’ 
Congress under an agreement concluded in 1951.4 


Machinery Established by Law. 


The establishment of joint machinery for the conclusion of 
collective agreements is provided for by regulations in Viet-Nam 
as well as in Japan with respect to public corporations and national 
enterprises. 

In Viet-Nam the competent authority at the national level or 
at any regional level may, at the request of a representative indus- 
trial association, convene a mixed commission for the conclusion or 
modification of a collective agreement. The commission is composed 
of an equal number of representatives of employers and workers, 
chosen from representative organisations in the branch of economic 
activity concerned. If the commission is unable to reach agreement 
on any question, the general or regional inspector of labour may 
intervene to resolve the difficulty. Provisional minimum standards 
are established by the competent authority if no final agreement is 
reached. 

With respect to the public corporations and national enterprises 
in Japan, collective bargaining is to be carried out exclusively be- 
tween negotiating committees from each side. The enterprise con- 


1 Annual Report, 1953, Federation of Malaya, pp. 72-75. 

* Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, op. cit., pp. 336-337. 
3 Cf. Industry and Labour, Vol. VII, No. 7, 1 Apr. 1952, p. 260. 

‘ Ibid., No. 4, 15 Feb. 1952, p. 141. 
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cerned and the employees or their union determine by agreement the 
units appropriate for collective bargaining, for each of which the 
principal trade union and the representatives of non-union workers 
appoint the workers’ negotiating committee. Disputes concerning 
the designation of collective bargaining units and the representa- 
tion of employees are decided by the Minister of Labour according 
to the standards prescribed by law; when circumstances require 
he may order and conduct employee elections by secret ballot to 
ascertain the wishes of the majority. 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 
Parties 


By definition, a collective agreement may be concluded between 
an employer or employers’ organisation and a workers’ organisation 
(Ceylon, Japan, the Republic of Korea and Viet-Nam) or between 
two or more workers’ organisations and two or more employers’ or- 
ganisations (Ceylon and Viet-Nam). In countries where the regula- 
tions are not more specific on the point, employers’ organisations 
are generally recognised to have the same right as workers’ organi- 
sations to enter into collective agreements. 

In Viet-Nam representatives of associations must be provided 
with specific authority to negotiate collective agreements, either 
under the rules of the association or by resolution adopted at a meet- 
ing of the members or by written authorisation from each member, 
but agreements entered into without such authority may be ratified 
by the members. 


Formalities : Scope of Agreement 


The regulations in a number of countries expressly provide that 
a collective agreement must be drawn up in writing (Ceylon, Japan, 
the Republic of Korea and Viet-Nam). In the Philippines a collec- 
tive agreement must be in writing if one of the parties requests it. 
In practice, in this as in other countries, collective agreements are 
generally made in writing. 

In Ceylon reference must be made in the agreement to the 
parties, trade unions, employers and workers to be bound by it. 
Regulations in Viet-Nam require the determination in the agree- 
ment of both its territorial and occupational scope ; an agreement 
is deemed to be regional if its scope does not extend beyond the 
territory of one of the three regions into which the country is divided. 

The parties are generally free to include in the agreement 
such stipulations as they may agree upon, but in Viet-Nam, 
and in Japan in the case of public corporations and national and 
local public enterprises, the regulations require stipulations to 
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be made concerning prescribed matters. Apart from questions 
relating to working conditions (wage rates, hours of work, paid 
leave and holidays, discipline and dismissal), these matters include 
freedom of association, the constitution of the staff delegation, 
service and efficiency bonus (Viet-Nam) ; safety and sanitation, 
accident compensation and grievance machinery (Japan). 


Legal Effects 


In a number of countries the regulations define precisely the 
legal effects of collective agreements. In Ceylon and Viet-Nam collect- 
ive agreements are legally binding on the contracting associations, 
their members and the employers and workers to whom the agree- 
ments relate. It is provided in Japan and the Republic of Korea 
that whenever an agreement applies to a proportion of the workers 
in a particular category normally employed in the undertaking 
(three-fourths in Japan and one-half in the Republic of Korea), 
it shall apply to all the workers in that category in the undertaking. 

The provisions of a collective agreement are deemed to be im- 
plied conditions of employment between the employers and workers 
bound by it (Ceylon) or are deemed to be incorporated in the 
individual contracts of employment of the workers to whom 
it relates (Indonesia, Japan, the Republic of Korea and Viet-Nam). 
In case of conflict between the provisions of an individual contract 
of employment and those of a collective agreement the latter 
prevail (Japan, the Republic of Korea and Viet-Nam). 

In Ceylon, however, a collective agreement does not take effect 
unless it is published in the Government Gazette, and this is ordered 
by the competent authority only if it is satisfied that the conditions 
of employment stipulated in the agreement are not less favourable 
than those applicable to any other workers in the same or a similar 
industry in the district covered by it. In Viet-Nam a collective 
agreement requires the approval of the competent authority, which 
may refuse to approve any provision that can be separated from the 
agreement while leaving it otherwise intact. 

A collective agreement in Ceylon, whether for a fixed or indefi- 
nite period, may be terminated by either party upon notice to the 
competent authority and to any other party, employer or trade 
union bound by it. The competent authority in Viet-Nam may also 
withdraw the approval previously given to a collective agreement. 


Extension of Agreements 


The application of a collective agreement may be extended by 
order of the competent authority to other employers and workers 
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not originally bound by it (for example, in Ceylon, Japan, the 
Republic of Korea and Viet-Nam). 

In Ceylon the terms of a collective agreement applying to an 
industry in a district are deemed to be the “recognised terms and 
conditions of employment ” in the entire industry in that district 
if the parties to the agreement are associations of employers and 
workers the total number of whom form not less than a prescribed 
percentage of all the employers and workers engaged in the industry 
in the district and if such conditions as may be prescribed by the 
competent authority are complied with by the parties to the agree- 
ment. However, the duty to comply with the “ recognised terms 
and conditions of employment ” does not arise until the publication 
of the collective agreement in the Government Gazette. 

In both Japan and the Republic of Korea the competent autho- 
rity may issue an order, pursuant to a resolution of the appropriate 
labour relations commission or board, for the extension of a collec- 
tive agreement that applies to a proportion of the workers (majority 
in Japan and two-thirds in the Republic of Korea) in a particular 
category in a district to all the workers in the same category in that 
district and to their employers. However, in Japan the labour rela- 
tions commission may, in making its resolution on the extension, 
modify any provision of the agreement that it deems inappropriate. 

The competent authority in Viet-Nam may order the extension 
of a collective agreement to all the employers and workers in the 
occupational category to which it applies who come within the terri- 
torial scope (regional or national) of the agreement. The order is 
made on the advice of the appropriate labour consultative council 
and after due notice has been given by publication of the conditions 
of the proposed extension and of an invitation to interested associa- 
tions and persons to submit their observations within a prescribed 
period. 

(To be continued) 





REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


The Employment and 
Vocational Training Services in India 


In November 1952 the Government of India appointed a committee, 
known as the Training and Employment Services Organisation Committee, 
under the chairmanship of Shri B. Shiva Rao, M.P., to examine the 
organisation of the Directorate-General of Resettlement and Employment. 
The recently published report of the Committee, which contains an evalua- 
tion of existing machinery in the employment and training fields and sug- 
gestions for improvements, is a comprehensive study of employment orga- 
nisation problems in India and the most suitable methods to deal with 
them. It therefore presents considerable interest, in particular to other 
countries faced with similar problems as a result of the rapidly changing 
structure of their employment market. A summary of the report will be 
found in the following pages. * 


THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE ORGANISATION 
Present Structure 


The Directorate-General of Resettlement and Employment, which is 
responsible for the organisation of employment and training services in 
India, came into being under the stress of post-war demobilisation. It 
was created in July 1945 in order to ensure the orderly absorption into 
civil life of a large number of service personnel and war workers who were 
to be released. During 1947 and 1948, however, its scope was gradually 
extended to all categories of employment seekers in all parts of the coun- 
try. It was originally set up for five years only, but its term has since 
been extended to March 1955. 

The Director-General is responsible to the Minister of Labour. Under 
him are a Directorate of Employment Exchanges, a Directorate of Train- 
ing and a Branch Secretariat. He is advised on policy and practice by 
the Central Employment Advisory Committee, which includes represen- 
tatives of the Central Government and the state governments and of the 
employers’ and workers’ organisations, and he acts as chairman of the 
Committee. 


1 The Committee included representatives of the Indian National Trade Unions 
Congress, the All-India Organisation of Industrial Employers, the Ministries of Labour, 
Finance, Education and Home Affairs and the Government of Uttar Pradesh. Its Secretary 
was the Deputy Director of Employment Exchanges. 

2 Report of the Training and Employment Services Organisation Committee (Ministry of 
Labour, Government of India, 1954). v+252 pp. 
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The Directorate of Employment Exchanges is responsible for co- 
ordinating the work of all employment exchanges and for advising the 
Director-General on matters pertaining to policy, organisation and con- 
trol. It studies employment trends and employment problems on an all- 
India basis, and is responsible for the training of staff and the inspection 
of employment exchanges and for publicising the activities of the Employ- 
ment Service Organisation. It also supervises the Central Employment 
Co-ordination Office, the main function of which is to clear on an all-India 
basis vacancies that cannot be filled locally or regionally. 

At the regional level there are 11 regional directors of resettlement 
and employment, who ensure the supervision and efficient running of 
the Organisation in their respective regions, and maintain close liaison 
with the state government or governments in the regions. They are ad- 
vised by tripartite regional employment advisory committees. An employ- 
ment liaison officer assists the regional director in organising publicity 
with a view to popularising the employment exchanges among employ- 
ment seekers and employers. 

There are 126 regional, sub-regional and district employment 
exchanges. In the exchanges, particularly the larger ones such as the 
regional and sub-regional exchanges, work is organised in a number of 
sections, e.g. for the registration of applicants, the documentation of 
vacancies and submissions, women workers, vacancy and labour clearing, 
highly qualified applicants, etc. Attached to each sub-regional employ- 
ment exchange is a tripartite employment advisory committee. 

Administrative co-ordination and uniformity are obtained through 
central instructions, central inspections and conferences of employment 
officers and regional directors. 

The expenditure on the headquarters of the Employment Service 
Organisation, the regional directorates and on employment exchanges in 
“Part C” states? is borne entirely by the Central Government. As 
regards employment exchanges in “ Part A” and “ Part B” states, the 
Central Government and state government concerned share the expen- 
diture in the ratio of 60 : 40. The state governments also provide at their 
own cost office accommodation for the exchanges. 


Defects of the Structure 


In the Committee’s view, the present organisation of the service 
presents certain basic defects. In the first place, not much thought 
appears to have been given, prior to extending its scope to include all 
applicants for employment (instead of restricting it to ex-service person- 
nel), to the ssaliiedions implied by this change. With the problem of 
catering for hundreds of times the number originally intended, effective 
work was hardly possible in view of the lack of information on employ- 


1 The regional employment advisory committees set up to advise the regional directors 
are intended to serve the needs of regional employment exchanges as well. 

2?“ Part A” states are the largest states, possessing their own elected legislative 
assembly and full-fledged state government. “ Part B” states, which also have an elected 
legislative assembly and state government, are smaller and consist of the former princely 
States. “ Part C ” states are the smallest ; some are administered centrally and some have 
their own government. 

3 In Uttar Pradesh and Bihar the expenditure on district employment exchanges is 
borne entirely by the respective state governments. In Bihar, however, the contingent 
a of these exchanges is shared with the Central Government in the prescribed 
ratio of 60: 40. 
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ment opportunities under the Government or in private industry and 
of effective means of testing the ability of applicants before recommend- 
ing them for employment. 

Moreover the existence of the service was very uncertain, since it 
had been established on a temporary basis only. This led to an anxiety to 
keep it going at any cost and not to make recommendations for any 
changes lest they should give rise to criticism. At the same time an idea 
developed that its future depended largely on the number of persons 
placed in employment, and every attempt was made to bolster up the 
placement figures by including a large number of placements for which 
the exchanges could not legitimately claim credit. For example, a certain 
proportion of the placement figures was the result of dubious activities 
of some exchanges at work sites, where persons already selected by 
employers were merely registered and regarded as placed. There were 
other instances of the decline in the morale of the staff of the service. 
Thus malpractices started on a fairly large scale and although the services 
of persons found guilty of malpractices were terminated, it was found diffi- 
cult to recruit suitable persons to replace them because of the uncertain 
future of the service. 

Another defect was that the state governments were insufficiently 
associated in the administration of the employment service. The tendency 
of the Central Government to work in virtual isolation prevented the 
state governments from playing an effective part in the successful work- 
ing of the service. 


Activities of the Employment Exchanges 


An analysis ‘of the activities of employment exchanges shows that 
while a large proportion of their work concerned unskilled workers, 
difficulties were experienced with regard to the placement of skilled and 
educated applicants. At the same time the utilisation of the service by 
private employers made little progress during the period 1949-52. 


Predominance of Unskilled Applicants and Placements. 
The accompanying table shows the heavy proportion of registrations 
and placements of unskilled workers. 


DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS REGISTERED AND WORKERS PLACED 
(Percentages) 





Category Registrations 1 Placements 2 








Supervisory (industry). ...... 1.0 0.7 
DE ats os) ea age ea 2.6 1.4 
Skilled and semi-skilled ...... 9.7 14.4 
Clerical ee ee ee 28.8 9.0 
a Te 3.3 4.6 
Unskilled cate aeietatnladied- sion dune a 48.0 64.4 
ee RE, StI aia ARES 6.6 5.5 

















1 Percentages relating to applicants on the live register on 31 Aug. 1953. 
2 Percentages relating to placements made during the period Jan. 1952 to Aug. 
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On the average employment exchanges have since 1947 placed about 
25.4 per cent. of those registered. No information is available to show 
the duration of employment found for these se gm As regards the 
speed with which placements were effected, there is evidence that the 
exchanges were much more successful in making rapid placements of 
unskilled workers than of other categories of workers, particularly 
clerical workers. 


Difficulties in the Placement of Educated Applicants. 


During the period May 1952 to June 1953, only 15.5 per cent. of the 
graduates and 11 per cent. of the undergraduates registered with the 
exchanges were placed in employment. A study of trends shows that 
the number of undergraduates looking for clerical and allied employment 
was steadily increasing, whereas the number of clerical vacancies was 
more or less static. As regards applicants of appointments branch 
standard }, during the period 1949 to August 1953 employment exchanges 
placed 6,941 out of a total of 45,930 registrants, i.e. 15.1 per cent, One 
important reason why the employment exchanges have failed so far to 
attract or help a larger number of applicants in this category is that 
government vacancies are usually filled through the public service 
commissions without the intervention of employment exchanges. In 
the field of private employment, vacancies are advertised, or employers 
prefer to appoint those who are known to them. Moreover, there is a 
mistaken impression in some quarters that employment exchanges do 
not handle vacancies of this nature. 


Limited Use of Service by Private Employers. 


A review of the vacancies notified to employment exchanges shows 
that while there has been on the whole an increase in the number of 
employers using the exchanges, the proportion of private employers (as 
against government) tended to drop slightly (50 per cent. in 1949 
compared with 48.5 per cent. in 1952). 

The Committee therefore decided to give special attention to the 
reasons why employers have not used exchanges more in the past. 
It reports— 


Some state that even those employers who do not have any machinery 
of their own have experienced no difficulty in recruiting through direct 
contacts. There are others who hold that the main reason has its root in 
local inertia, apathy towards the Organisation, natural conservatism, or 
the utilitarian character of the methods of recruitment employed in private 
industry. Some others are of the opinion that employers are hesitant to 
utilise the exchanges because they are afraid that if they did so their discre- 
tion in the matter of selection would be fettered. Another view is that vested 
interests are too deeply entrenched to permit the intervention of the exchanges 
in the matter of recruitment and that employers do not naturally wish to 
part with their powers of patronage and favour. 


On the other hand, the view was expressed that the responsibility 
for lack of co-operation should be placed on the exchanges themselves, 
which have not always been able to recommend the right person and 
as a result have not inspired much confidence among employers. More- 


1 Defined as applicants who possess qualifications and experience of an administrative, 
executive, supervisory, managerial, higher technical, scientific or professional nature. 
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over some very prominent employers have stated that they were not 
fully aware of the facilities offered by the exchanges ; apparently no 
attempt had been made by officials at the top level to acquaint employers 
with the object and functions of the exchanges or to enlist their support. 
Finally, employers and trade unions have agreed in certain cases that 
sons and relations of employees should be given preference in recruit- 
ment. Such agreements do not quite fit in with the referral policy of the 
exchanges, with the result that employers prefer to keep away from them. 


Recommendations of the Committee 


The Committee made a number of recommendations aimed at 
increasing the efficiency of the employment service and improving its 
usefulness to employers and workers and to the country as a whole. 


Reorganisation of the Service. 


General principles. The Committee recommended that the service 
should take the name of National Employment Service and should be 
placed on a permanent basis without further delay. It should continue 
to operate for both employers and workers without charge. 

As regards the organisation of the service, it felt that while there 
should be centralised co-ordination and supervision, as regards adminis- 
tration there should be a transfer of powers from the Central Government 
to the state governments. 

From the financial standpoint, the Committee recommended that 
the Central Government should continue to bear the entire cost of the 
central headquarters, while state governments should provide the neces- 
sary accommodation for the exchanges. As regards current expenditure 
on the exchanges, the Central Government’s contribution should be 
restricted to 60 per cent., subject to a maximum of the amount provided 
for in the 1953-54 budget or the actual expenditure during 1952-53, which- 
ever would be more advantageous to the state government concerned. 
Within this amount state governments should be free to reorganise their 
respective employment service, except that the closing down or the 
opening of new exchanges would require the prior approval of the Central 
Government. 


Specific responsibilities of head office and states. The Committee 
recommended that the head office of the service should have the follow- 
ing specific responsibilities : 

(i) to establish national policies, standards and programmes to be 
followed by all employment exchanges and to prescribe the neces- 
sary procedure for the purpose ; 

(ii) to carry out periodical inspections with a view to evaluating 
operating practices and procedures, organisational structure, 
supervisory methods and the effectiveness of various programmes, 
to check whether the expenditure incurred conforms to the pur- 
poses for which it was allotted, and to recommend action to 
improve further the working of the exchanges ; 


(ili) to review state plans and budget proposals ; 


(iv) to organise and provide leadership and guidance in a counselling 
and testing programme and in an occupational analysis and 
research programme ; 
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(v) to make arrangements for the training of employment service 
staff; 

(vi) to collect information on employment and unemployment and 
prescribe uniform reporting procedures ; 

(vii) to provide machinery for adjusting manpower surpluses and 
shortages in the different states ; 

(viii) to develop relationships with major industrial or business con- 
cerns of national significance, size and inter-state importance ; 
and, with national employers’ and workers’ organisations, to 
promote and interpret the employment exchange programmes, 
policies and services ; 

(ix) to arrange for co-ordination and consultation between Ministries 
whose activities affect the employment situation in the country. 


As regards the states, the Committee suggested that they should— 


(i) be responsible for the administration of employment exchanges 
within their jurisdiction ; 

(ii) submit annual plans setting forth the organisation of their 
employment services, showing location of offices, boundaries, 
charts of organisation, staffing, and a definition of the location of 
administrative authority and responsibility ; 

(iii) carry out regular inspections of the employment exchanges to 
assess their effectiveness and take steps to bring about any 
necessary improvements ; 

(iv) analyse information submitted by the employment exchanges 
concerning employment and unemployment trends ; 

(v) set up a counterpart of the central machinery for adjusting 
manpower shortages and surpluses ; 

(vi) arrange for co-ordination and consultation between all state 
government departments whose activities affect the employment 
situation. 


Improving the Quality of the Service to Employers and Workers. 


The Committee agreed that the most effective way to increase the 
service’s usefulness to employers and workers and thereby to promote 
its utilisation by them would be to improve the quality of its services. 
It made several suggestions relating to improved procedures for the 
registration of applicants and vacancies, the organisation of place- 
ment work, the registration and interview of applicants, their selection 
and submission, and vacancy and labour clearing. 

In addition, the Committee felt that there was a need for greater 
care in selecting work seekers for referral to jobs, and that applicants, in 
particular young applicants, should be assisted in finding the type of 
employment for which they are most suited. On the other hand the Com- 
mittee was conscious that too much time and attention had been de- 
voted in the past to unskilled workers, and therefore suggested a simpli- 
fication of procedures in respect of these. 


Aptitude and Trade Testing Programme. 


In order to meet the common complaint that the exchanges did not 
always submit the right type of person with reference to the qualifica- 
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tions and experience prescribed by the employer, the Committee sug- 
gested that occupational tests should be conducted with a view to asses- 
sing the suitability of candidates. For this purpose, standardised apti- 
tude and trade tests should be developed for applicants desiring training 
or employment in skilled trades. In addition, since it might at times be 
necessary to test applicants on the job, the co-operation of industry should 
be sought in the trade testing of applicants. Particular stress was laid 
on the need for also developing tests for a in the general 
clerical category. In the Committee’s view this would be the first 
essential step towards tackling the problem of the large surplus of 
workers in this category. If clerical workers who have chances of ab- 
sorption could be sorted out on a scientific basis, having regard to 
the probable number of openings available, exchanges would be able to 
advise other applicants regarding their lack of — for clerical 
employment and to encourage them to look for employment in other 
fields. With a view to the development of this testing programme, the 
Committee suggested that a section should be set up at the central 
headquarters and that, after tests have been developed, employment 
officers should be trained in the administration of the tests. 


Employers’ Certificates. 


The Committee also felt that the selection of suitable applicants 
would be facilitated if the exchanges had authentic information about their 
previous service. Consequently, following a suggestion by the All-India 
Manufacturers’ Association, the Committee recommended that employers 
should be asked to give a certificate to each retrenched or discharged 


employee, giving his name, designation, record of previous service, 
efficiency, conduct, etc. 


Employment Counselling Programme. 


The Committee also stressed the importance of employment counsel- 
ling, particularly in regard to the increasing complexity of the employ- 
ment market. Such a programme would not only be in the interests of 
individual workers but would also be in the national interest inasmuch 
as it would promote productivity and at the same time help to minimise 
the waste involved in frequent changes of job. The service should 
therefore, in collaboration with industrial leaders, trade unions and 
professional societies, collect and publish information on the general em- 
ployment outlook in specific fields, the duties involved, training required, 
chances of advancement and working conditions. Moreover indivi- 
dual advice should be made available to all who need it, in particular 
young men and women straight out of school or college. For this purpose 
employment exchanges should develop co-operative arrangements with 
schools and colleges and other agencies interested in developing voca- 
tional guidance. 


Special Procedure for Unskilled Workers. 


The Committee considered the question whether the exchanges 
should as hitherto cater for all categories of applicants. Although there 
was some feeling that unskilled workers, being surplus, should be ex- 
cluded, the Committee was of the opinion that the exchanges’ coverage 
should be general. However, it recognised that there were situations 
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where their intervention could serve no useful purpose and recommended 
in particular that they should keep away from places where it is custom- 
ary for employment seekers to congregate and for employers to recruit 
the workers they need, since their services in such cases were of no 
assistance. Similarly it recommended the suppression of mobile sections, 
which had been started to serve outlying areas, but which in fact had 
tended to be used mainly for registering workers, largely unskilled, who 
had already been selected by employers at assembly points or work sites. 
In their place the establishment of part-time employment exchanges 
was suggested in areas in which a full-time office is not justified. 

In order to avoid the danger of devoting undue attention to the regis- 
tration and placement of unskilled workers while other categories are 
neglected, the Committee recommended that employment exchanges 
should apply a simplified procedure to the former. Vacancies for un- 
skilled workers should not be formally registered, nor should any formal 
submission be made against them. They should merely, through an- 
nouncements or other means, be brought to the notice of applicants, who 
should rem the employers direct. Similarly no statistics should be 
kept of those who assemble at the exchange daily, nor of the number of 
unskilled vacancies received. Where governments consider it necessary, 
the exchanges may participate in some special cases of large-scale re- 
cruitment of unskilled workers so as to eliminate the exploitation of such 
workers by intermediary agencies. Statistics of such recruitment should, 
however, be kept separately. 


Occupational and Employment Information Programmes. 


As the basis for the work of the service, the Committee recommended 
that continuing occupational and employment information programmes 
should be initiated. 

Occupational research programme. In the view of the Committee 
an occupational research programme was necessary not only as the basis 
of the testing programme but also because uniformity in the definition 
and measurement of skills is necessary for encouraging mobility of crafts- 
men from shortage to surplus areas, for arriving at a satisfactory basis 
for the fixation of wages, and for establishing reliable estimates of 
available manpower in different categories of skills and in the planning 
of training programmes. This work, which should be undertaken in 
collaboration with technical experts and representatives of workers, 
industry and the Government, should aim at the development of a com- 
prehensive dictionary including both titles and definitions of occupations. 
For this purpose a special unit should be set up at the central headquar- 
ters. The unit should also draw up occupational and staffing patterns 
found in different industries and collect information on related jobs or 
groups of jobs. 

mployment information programme. The Committee found serious 
deficiencies in the employment statistics collected so far by the service, 
which were derived almost entirely on the basis of the number seeking 
employment assistance and the vacancies referred to the exchanges. 
Since their coverage was almost wholly confined to urban areas, and 
there was no compulsion on employment seekers to register with the 
exchanges nor on employers to recruit through them, it was impossible 
to work out any reliable estimate of total unemployment or the amount 
of employment available in the country as a whole. 

In order to remedy this situation, the Committee suggested that, 


6 
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like the central government departments, all employers should be 
required to render to the employment exchange concerned and to the 
central headquarters half-yearly returns showing the total staff strength 
at the end of the six-monthly period, the number of vacancies that 
occurred during the period, the manner of their filling and a forecast of 
likely increase or decrease in staff during the next six months. In 
addition, employment exchanges should organise employment informa- 
tion surveys at shorter intervals. In the Committee’s view the employ- 
ment service, while making use of other statistical agencies for the 
collection of primary data, should be the main agency for the collection, 
compilation and dissemination of statistics of employment and un- 
employment, the situation and trends and the manpower requirements 
of different occupations and industries. It should also undertake special 
studies of the employment market and trends in particular industries, 
occupations and areas. 


Public Relations and Liaison with Other Government Departments. 


The Committee stressed the importance of public relations and 
information as a tool in obtaining wider recognition of the usefulness 
of the service and in promoting its utilisation. In the first place each 
employment exchange should carry out a programme of visits to em- 
ployers, particularly major employers, in its area on a pre-planned and 
continuous basis, and should provide special staff for that purpose 
wherever necessary. At the central level the service should develop 
co-operative relationships with policy-making executives and _ top- 
ranking officials of major industrial and business concerns of national 
significance arid interstate importance and with national organisations 


of employers. Similarly relations should be established with national 


workers’ organisations. 
As wpa the general public, the Committee recommended that a 


periodical bulletin dealing with all topics of interest relating to the 
service be issued as an effective instrument of public information. 
Close liaison should also be established with other government 
departments at the national and state levels, and in particular the 
service should participate on the highest level with other government 
departments in the initiation and formulation of national and local 
policies and plans aimed at the attainment of full employment. The 
employment advisory committees set up at the central, regional and 
sub-regional levels should provide the machinery for securing the 
co-operation, support and advice of employers and workers, government 
departments and other public and private bodies interested. 


Staff Training. 


The Committee felt that in an organisation such as the employment 
service, which should be dynamic with regard to its function and size 
and in which the work is so highly standardised, training of the staff was 
indispensable. Such training should include initial training courses to 
be arranged by the central headquarters at suitable centres, and refresher 
courses provided by regional directorates or the employment exchanges 
themselves. The central headquarters might also organise courses with 
the object of giving certain specialised training, e.g. for vacancy officers, 
on supervision and organisation problems, on statistics, or on public 
relations work. 
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Increasing the Utilisation of the Service. 


The Committee gave considerable attention to the problem of 
achieving wider utilisation of the service by employers and workers, 
In particular it considered the possibility of introducing compulsory 
recruitment through the service. So far as employment by the Central 
Government was concerned, it was of the opinion that the service 
should be the main agency for recruitment, reflecting the policy of the 
Central Government towards those categories for whom the Government 
had assumed the moral responsibility to provide employment. The 
obligation to recruit through the exchanges should, Dante apply 
at first only to the clerical and non-technical categories, and should 
extend to technical personnel only as soon as the service had made ar- 
rangements for the trade testing of applicants, as recommended elsewhere. 
The same principle should apply to recruitment for vacancies in state 
governments, local bodies and all state-owned enterprises and quasi- 
government and statutory bodies. Regarding the selection for appoint- 
ment from among applicants nominated by the exchanges, the final 
say should, however, rest with the appointing authority and not with 
the exchanges, except in the case of submissions from a panel formed 
on the basis of objective tests or examinations. The only cases in which 
an employer might recruit direct would be where an exchange failed 
to recommend candidates within a prescribed time limit or where it 
could not submit suitable candidates even at a second attempt. 

As regards private industry, the Committee suggested that the 
working and results of its recommendation regarding recruitment 
by government and semi-government employers should be watched for 
a time before compulsion was introduced for the private sector also. 
However, it felt that compulsory notification of all vacancies (except 
unskilled vacancies, vacancies of a very temporary duration and vacan- 
cies to be filled by promotion) should be introduced at once, except for 
employers located in areas distant from the exchanges. 


Internal Structure of the Service. 


Detailed proposals were made by the Committee regarding the 
structural organisation of the Employment Service. At the centre 
the Department of National Employment Service, under the Ministry 
of Labour, should be headed by a director assisted by two deputy 
directors. Under him, six assistant directors, a staff training officer, 
a statistical officer and an administrative officer should direct the 
work of the service with respect to its main functions.’ With parti- 
cular respect to the introduction of the programmes of occupational 
analysis and research, counselling and testing, the Committee recom- 
mended that the services of an experienced officer should be obtained 
through the I.L.0., the Colombo Plan or other similar agencies. 

At the state level the Committee recommended that there should 
be state directorates of employment service, placed under the state 
department of labour or its equivalent. In those states where the size 


1 The six assistant directors would be responsible respectively for : inspection (two 
assistant directors) ; policy, procedure and co-ordination ; industrial relations, liaison with 
central and state government departments, public relations and information, employment 
advisory committees ; occupational research and analysis ; counselling and testing. In 
addition to staff training, the staff training officer should be in charge of vacancy clearing 
and of the library. 
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of the service did not justify the setting up of a separate directorate, 
the administration should a entrusted on a part-time basis to an 
officer in the department responsible for labour matters. In all the 
states where the employment exchange organisation was more complex, 
the director of employment service should be assisted by an employment 
liaison officer. 

As regards employment exchanges, the Committee was of the 
opinion that their geographical distribution was not always guided 
by any well-defined plan in terms of actual needs. It therefore recom- 
mended that their present location be reviewed, and that they should 
in future be divided into five classes, on the basis of such considerations 
as the importance of the town, the size of the population, the charac- 
teristics of local industries and, above all, the volume and nature of 
aapeeriee work. Except for the last class of exchanges, which should 

supervised on a part-time basis, employment exchanges should be 
under employment officers, who should be classified into four grades. 
In order to remedy the lack of uniform standards in the staffing of 
employment exchanges, the Committee further suggested that the 
Department of National Employment Service should, on the basis of 
objective studies, develop standards to help state governments to 
assess the staff strength of individual offices in relation to the actual 
volume of work | gage Finally, as regards the pay scales of the 
entire staff of the service, the Committee recommended that they 
should be brought in line with those prevalent for posts carrying similar 
responsibilities. 

VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Present Organisation 


The technical and vocational training schemes of the Ministry of 
Labour operate under the administrative control of the Director-General 
of Resettlement and Employment who is assisted in his work by a 
Directorate of Training and by a Branch Secretariat. The Central 
Employment Advisory Committee advises the Director-General on 
matters pertaining to training also. 

In each region (except Hyderabad, which has no training centre) the 
regional director is seuponsibie for the supervision and administration 
of the technical and vocational training centres in the region. He is 
assisted by an assistant director of training, an inspector and an 
assistant inspector (although these posts do not necessarily exist in 
every region). 

At present 59 training centres or institutes are administered by the 
Directorate-General of Resettlement and Employment. Each centre is 
under the charge of a principal manager. Instructors are provided usually 
at the rate of one instructor for every 16 trainees, except for highly 
skilled trades, where the rate is one for every 8 to 12 trainees. Provision 
for other instructional staff is as follows : one supervisor for a group of 
six classes ; one foreman for 200 seats ; one mathematics instructor for 
centres where the number of seats sanctioned is about 200; and one 
a for centres where the number of seats sanctioned is 
about . 


1 In this connection see also Report of the Secondary Education Commission (October 
1952-June 1953) (Delhi, Ministry of Education, 1953). A note on this report, which 
covers technical and vocational training organised by the Ministry of Education, appeared 
in International Labour Review, Vol. LX XI, No. 2, Feb. 1955, p. 218. 
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There is also one Central Training Institute for Instructors, which 
functions under the immediate administrative control of the Regional 
Director of Resettlement and Employment, Madhya Pradesh. It is 
headed by a principal, assisted by a vice-principal, and its staff includes 
11 senior masters, four junior masters, one wing master and one 
draftsman. 


Financing. 


As stated in the first part of this article, the expenditure on the 
headquarters of the Training and Employment Services Organisation and 
the regional directorates is borne entirely by the Central Government. 
The same is true of the expenditure on the offices of assistant directors of 
training, inspection and trade testing staff, training centres in “ Part C ” 
states, and on capital equipment and machinery. All other recurring 
expenditure on the centres administered centrally is shared in the pro- 

rtion of 60: 40 by the Central Government and state governments. 
he ratio for expenditure on permanent constructions is one-third and 
two-thirds, and for temporary constructions 60 : 40. 

In the case of training centres located in state government and private 
institutions and establishments (32 out of 59), tools and equipment, 
where necessary, are supplied by the Central Government free of cost. 
The expenditure on instructional and other staff appointed by the 
Central Government is shared by the Government and the state govern- 
ments in the ratio of 60: 40. The same ratio applies to the training fees 
allowed to the centres for each trainee to cover the cost of training (use 
of buildings and equipment, power, water, light, consumer stores, 
wear and tear, etc.). 


Training Schemes. 


In addition to the training of instructors, which will be dealt with 
separately, the Directorate-General of Resettlement and Employment 
has run three types of scheme for the training of craftsmen : schemes for 
demobilised personnel (including technical training, apprenticeship 
training, vocational training and the vocational training a ex-service- 
women and the training of disabled ex-servicemen) ; schemes for dis- 
placed persons (the technical and vocational training of adult displaced 
persons from Pakistan, apprenticeship training of displaced male adults 
and the vocational training of displaced girls and women) ; and a scheme 
for the technical and vocational training of adult civilians. 

In the Committee’s view the training schemes have been only par- 
tially successful. This is demonstrated, for instance, by the large pro- 
portion of trainees who could not be placed in the appropriate trade 
on completion of training. Of the 3,923 ex-service personnel and 2,747 
displaced persons placed in employment through the employment 
exchanges up to 30 September 1953, about 35 per cent. were placed in 
jobs other than those for which they had been trained. As regards the 
adult civilian training scheme, the proportion of those placed in occu- 
patiozis other than those for which they had received training was 25 per 
cent. for ex-technical trainees, and 38 per cent. for ex-vocational trainees. 

Available information seems to indicate that the persons trained in 
the centres did not quite come up to the requirements of industry. This 
explains why, in spite of the demand for trained personnel, the attempts 
of employment exchanges to find employment for ex-trainees have not 
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been more successful. A number of representatives of employers and 
workers who gave evidence to the Committee were of the opinion that 
the training given at the centres, particularly in the engineering trades, 
was of such a general nature that the trainees passing out were not 
suitable for particular engineering vocations ; the training centres were 
producing only semi-skilled persons, of whom there was already a surplus. 


Reasons for Poor Quality of Training. 


The Committee found that the poor quality of the training given at 
the centres was the result of many factors. 

In the first place the Committee felt that selection for training had 
left much to be desired. It had been based more on the necessity of 
filling up the centres than on the suitability of the applicants for the 

articular training offered. As a result a large number of trainees left 
in the middle of the course and those who completed their training did 
not derive as much benefit from it as they should. Educational 
requirements in icular were very often relaxed, and the low 
standard attained by a number of trainees could be attributed to insuffi- 
cient educational background to profit from the training. On the other 
hand, mens as regards training for ex-servicemen, the response 
from the trainees was not fully satisfactory ; a large number of those 
who joined the centres did not take the training seriously but took 
advantage of the schemes for the sake of the stipend attached. 

Other reasons pertained to practical difficulties. There was a general 
shortage of essential equipment, and the equipment available was too 
often out of date. The raw materials required for training purposes were 
also scarce. On the other hand some centres sought to provide training 
in trades for which full facilities and appropriate environment did not 
exist in the localities concerned, or for which very costly equipment and 
machinery were needed, without any assurances that such machinery 
and equipment would, in fact, be forthcoming. Another frequent 
difficulty related to the unsuitability of the buildings in which the 
training centres were often housed, e.g. old military camps. 

The low quality of instructional staff also contributed to the defi- 
ciencies of training. Apart from the fact that there was a shortage of 
qualified instructors, the salary scales offered did not attract suitably 
qualified persons. 

A frequent complaint was the lack of practical experience of the 
trainees. This was partly the result of the inadequate equipment of the 
centres. To meet this deficiency, and also to give trainees an opportunity 
to acquaint themselves with workshop practice and to work on machines 
actually in use on production work, the scheme for adult civilians pro- 
vided, wherever possible, for a period of practical training in industry 
during the later part of the course. In fact, however, there was no 
follow-up to see what number of trainees were actually taken on by 
undertakings, and what number remained to complete the course. There 
was evidence that of those who did produce statements from employers 
that they were undergoing practical training, a number were not in the 
places reported’ or were engaged in purely manual work, such as cleaning 
machines, so that employers were getting unskilled workers at the cost 
of the Directorate. After some time, in fact, the requirement of practical 
training in industry was for all practical purposes abandoned, and 
candidates were allowed to obtain their certificates on the completion of 
the first 18 months’ training or on any date thereafter. 
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Insufficient control over the quality of the training was another 
shortcoming. Thus, in the case of the apprenticeship training scheme for 
ex-servicemen, little or no supervision was exercised over the carrying 
out of the apprenticeship programme. Actually there was no syllabus 
prescribed by the Directorate or the employers, and no systematic tests 
were conducted on the termination of training. Similarly, as regards the 
adult civilian training scheme, the principle that end-of-training tests 
should be conducted by outside examiners was relaxed after some time. 
Candidates who did not pass the tests held by outside examiners were, 
in certain circumstances, allowed to be retested immediately thereafter 
by the departmental officers themselves. Obviously this practically 
nullified the wholesome effect of the test by outside examiners. 

More generally, there was a lack of association of industry in the 
training schemes. No serious attempt appeared to have been made to 
secure any close collaboration with industry, which should have been 
closely associated in the drawing up of syllabuses and in the determining 
of the trades in which training should be given, and, indeed, at all 
stages of the training programme. 

Finally the training programme was insufficiently co-ordinated with 
existing training facilities in the country. This caused wasteful over- 
lapping. There was evidence that the present organisation of training 
needed to be revised and improved in several directions if maximum 
results were to be achieved. 


The Training of Instructors. 


The object of the Central Training Institute for Instructors is to 
improve the efficiency of the instructors employed in central and state 
government institutions as well as in private institutions, to train new 
instructors, and to provide a refresher course for instructors with a 
view to ensuring that they are always conversant with the latest methods 
of production and teaching. It provides training in 15 trades and has a 
capacity for about 150 trainees. Emphasis is laid on the theory and 
practice of teaching. Thus trainees are taught how to prepare lesson 
plans, job instruction sheets and teaching aids. They are trained also 
to plan the practical work of the trainees, to maintain machines and 
equipment and to store materials and tools in a proper manner. 

About 50 per cent. of the trainees who joined the Institute between 
1948 and 1953 had been sponsored by the Directorate. The response 
from state governments was rather poor, partly because state govern- 
ments had to pay a very high fee for their candidates during the earlier 
years. Private institutions and industry likewise took relatively little 
advantage of the facilities of the Institute. The Committee felt that 
this was partly the result of the fact that a large number of industrial 
undertakings have not yet fully recognised the importance of training 
and have therefore made little or no arrangements for training in their 
own establishments. At the same time there was evidence that a number 
of industrial undertakings, and also some state governments, were not 
aware of the existence of the Institute, which seemed to point to the need 
for more adequate publicity. 


Recommendations 
Responsibility for Vocational Training. 


The Committee felt that while much of the initiative for the trainin 
of workers should rest with industry, the stage had not been reach 
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when industry could meet its requirements of trained personnel unaided. 
It was in the interests of the many ——. who could not provide 
systematic training arrangements, and of the country as a whole, that 
the Government should continue to provide adequate training facilities 
and thus help industry to maintain a high level of efficiency and to raise 
the level of production. 

The Committee made a distinction between vocational and technical 
education, which, as part of the general educational system, should be 
the responsibility of the Ministry of Education, and the “ vocational and 
technical training of labour”, which covers persons who are ready to 
enter the employment market but need training in order to become 
employable, those who have already entered the employment market 
but do not possess sufficient skill, and those who possess skill in particular 
trades but are surplus to the requirements of industry. The training 
and retraining of these categories, which must place greater emphasis on 
the practical aspects of training under workshop conditions than would 
normally be possible in a trade school, and must therefore be organised 
in collaboration with employers and workers and their organisations, 
should be the responsibility of the Ministry of Labour, which is in the 
best position to provide it.? 


Organisation. 


The Committee held that under the existing organisation, with some 
training schemes organised by the Central Government while others 
were provided by the state governments, there was a considerable 
amount of duplication. It therefore recommended that the training 


facilities now provided in the centres administered by the Directorate- 
General of Resettlement and Employment should be integrated with 
similar facilities provided by state governments, and that the adminis- 
trative responsibility should also be transferred to state governments. 


Financing. In respect of the D.G.R. and E. scheme, the whole 
expenditure excluding the cost of the central headquarters (to be borne 
fully by the Central Government) should be shared between the Central 
Government and the state governments in the ratio of 60:40. The 
Committee also considered that the Central Government should con- 
tribute towards the expenditure of state centres formerly financed 
entirely by the states. Since a 60:40 ratio for those centres would 
impose too heavy a burden on the Central Government, the Committee 
suggested that where states continue to spend as much as they do now 
on vocational training, the Central Government should agree to pay to 
them an amount equal to the net amount now spent on the D.G.R. and 
E. training schemes in that state (including expenditure on adminis- 
trative staff maintained at the regional directorates in connection with 
training). As in the case of the employment service, the base for calcul- 
ating these contributions should be either the budget for 1953-54, or 
the actual expenses of 1952-53, whichever was more advantageous to 
the state concerned. 


Responsibilities and structure of central headquarters. Apart from 
giving financial assistance to state governments, it should be the 


1 A differing view was expressed by one member of the Committee, representing the 
Ministry of Education, who felt that the responsibility for co-ordinating craftsmen’s 
training should, like technical and vocational education, be that of the Ministry of Education. 
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responsibility of the Central Government to lay down the policy for the 
training of craftsmen, to promote the development of training facilities 
with due regard to needs and to co-ordinate the over-all training pro- 
gramme throughout the country. For this purpose, the Committee 
suggested that the Central Government might collect information 
regarding the requirements of industry for trained workers and the 
facilities available for the purpose, prescribe standards and methods 
of training, and draw up syllabuses for training in different trades. 
These tasks should * performed at the central headquarters by a 
department headed by a Director of Training responsible to the Minister 
of Labour. The Director should be assisted in his work by a deputy 
director, five assistant directors and a training section. 


National Trades Certification Board. The Committee also strongly 
urged the creation of a National Trades Certification Board. This 
Board, of which the Minister for Labour would be the chairman and 
the Director of Training would be the secretary, should act as an advisory 
body to the Ministry in framing training policy, and should also co- 
ordinate all craftsmen’s training throughout the country. It should 
also prescribe standards and enthods of training and draw up curricula. 
Examinations, however, should not be conducted by the Central Board 
itself, but rather by state boards affiliated to the Central Board and 
operating under its direction. The function of inspection on behalf of 
the Board should be discharged by the Director of Training and his 
staff. 





Crafismen’s training. Although the Committee attached great 
importance to practical training, it did not think that the prevailing 
conditions in workshops in India were always quite suitable for begin- 
ners to learn good workshop practice. For this reason, and because in 
any case training centres provide better conditions for enabling trainees 
to learn the first steps as well as for co-ordinating practical and theoretical 
training, the Committee recommended that the greater part of the 
training should be provided at the training centres. The later part only 
should be provided under workshop conditions in factories. Although 
the Committee hoped that industry would co-operate voluntarily in this 
scheme, it considered that the Government should not hesitate to in- 
troduce legislation if there was the slightest doubt about voluntary 
measures succeeding. In addition, such training should be adequately 
supervised. 


7 ns gs Side by side with this short-term in-plant training, 
the Committee recommended that state governments should take 
steps for the organisation of full-length apprenticeship programmes. 
Here again, if employers could not be persuaded to take on apprentices 
voluntarily, the Government should enact the necessary legislation. 
Since programmes of apprenticeship training are intended eventually 
to benefit the employers, the Committee suggested that they should 
participate in the a involved through the payment of a small 
cess, the proceeds of which would be utilised towards the supervision 
of apprenticeship and other connected items of expenditure. However, 
those industrial undertakings operating their own programmes of 
apprenticeship training might be allowed a rebate up to the level of 
their expenses, subject to prescribed limits. 
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Other Recommendations. 


Two levels of training were recommended by the Committee, for 
the National Trades Certificate and the National Trades Certificate 
(Higher). While recognising that the bulk of the training would naturally 
be for the lower level, the Committee felt that in view of the acute 
shortage of skilled personnel in higher grades and in view also of the 
lack of training facilities at that level, the states should be encouraged 
to provide training for the higher certificate also. 

Other recommendations related to the selection of trainees for 
training centres, which the Committee felt should be based on the 
results of suitable tests, in which industry should be closely associated, 
and to the proportion of trainees (one-third of the total) who should 
receive stipends, to be granted on the basis of merit and the financial 
condition of the trainee, and subject to satisfactory progress during 
training. 

Finally, the Committee was of the opinion that there was a need for 
reviewing the geographical distribution of training facilities within 
each state so that, where necessary, training centres or facilities for 
training in particular trades might be shifted to more suitable places. 
In principle, centres should be located in the vicinity of well-established 
industrial units so that the later part of training could be given in such 
units. 


The training of instructors. The Committee attached a great deal of 
importance to the training of instructors, believing that the efficacy of 
the training provided, whether in government training centres or 
private institutions or in industrial undertakings, would depend to a 
large extent on the ability of instructors or supervisors to impart their 
knowledge or to supervise the work of others and to correct their tech- 
nical errors. In its view the training of instructors was the pivot around 
which the entire programme of training of the country should revolve. 
It recommended, therefore, that the Central Institute should be placed 
on a permanent footing and that it should continue to remain the direct 
responsibility of the Government of India. 

Recommendations for improving the operational efficiency and 
raising the standard of training had already been made in the report of 
Mr. H. C. Lane, I.L.O. vocational training expert, who carried out a 
survey of the Institute in November 1952. The Committee felt that this 
report would prove useful to the Government in determining the Insti- 
tute’s present and future needs, and gave special emphasis to certain of 
the expert’s suggestions. Thus, it considered that early steps should be 
taken to provide the Institute with more up-to-date equipment. More- 
over the location of the Institute in a non-industrialised area was not 
suitable ; it should be shifted to a suitable place of industrial importance 
centrally located, so as to be accessible to candidates from all parts of 
the country. 

Finally the Committee recommended enlarging the scope of the 
Institute to include a fully fledged programme of training for super- 
visory workers and foremen. Among other methods of supervisory 
training, the use of the “ Training Within Industry ” job instruction 
programme might be considered.! In addition, the Institute should also 


1 See C. R. Doorey: “ Training Within Industry in the United States”, in Inter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 3-4, Sep.-Oct. 1946. 
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provide training for the Higher National Trades Certificate, and the 
available facilities for instructors’ training should be expanded to cover 
a larger number of trades. 


Assistance of a foreign expert. The Committee stated that the Ministry 
of Labour had already asked for the services of a foreign expert to assist 
in reorganising the Central Training Institute for Instructors and the 
existing centres. It urged that this officer’s services should be obtained 
with the minimum delay and that he should prepare complete plans and 
estimates in consultation with the Central Government and the state 
governments. 

DISSENTING NOTE 


Shri Hariraj Swarup, representing the All-India Organisation of 
Industrial Employers on the Committee, expressed in a separate note 
some important reservations on the proposals of the Committee con- 
cerning both the employment service and the training services. 


Employment Service 


He felt very strongly that the administration of the employment 
exchanges should not be turned over to the states. In his opinion, such 
a change would not ensure better co-operation from the states but 
might endanger the continuity of the service throughout the country 
on a national basis. States might decide to discontinue exchanges. 
Employment policy and recruitment rules would vary from state to 
state. A lack of co-operation from the Ministries of the Central Govern- 
ment in respect of their vacancies might be experienced. 

More particularly he doubted that the transfer of administration to 
the states under central supervision was in accordance with the principles 
embodied in the I.L.0. Employment Service Convention, according to 
which employment service should be under the direction of a national 
authority. Moreover he did not feel that the large amount of functions 
proposed by the Committee to be still discharged by the Central Govern- 
ment could be exercised effectively when the actual administration had 
been passed on to the states. 

He also expressed the fear that each state would have its own employ- 
ment policy, so that employers in some states might be at a disadvantage 
as compared with their competitors in other states. As a matter of logic, 
the total manpower planning should be done on a central basis if it was 
intended to implement the recommendations of the Planning Commission 
in regard to the Five-Year Plan. 

Other considerations were put forward by Shri Hariraj Swarup to 
explain his dissent. It was against good business practice for the Centre 
to forego administrative control of the exchanges when it was contribut- 
ing 60 per cent. of the cost of the scheme. Geographical mobility of 
labour could be better organised by a centrally controlled employment 
service. Such a service could also render more useful occupational 
counselling and employment advice than a service managed differently 
by different states. A unified social security programme, if it should be 
introduced, would be better implemented through a national employ- 
ment service. Finally, Shri Hariraj Swarup did not feel convinced that 
the reorganisation would result in an appreciable reduction of costs, 
as was hoped by the Committee, and he pointed out that no indications 
were given by it as to how the service could be maintained at less cost 
by the states. 
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Training 


Similarly, Shri Hariraj Swarup considered that responsibility for 
technical training should be directly assumed by the Central Govern- 
ment, especially as the emphasis of the next Five-Year Plan would be 
on industrial expansion, and the question of finding the necessary 
technical personnel would assume greater importance. He urged that 
the Central Government should continue to run those higher technical 
institutions which are at present operating under its direct technical 
control, and should even expand them and provide them with better 
equipment. However, recognising that arrangements for practical 
training for persons coming out of these institutions were unsatisfactory, 
he recommended that the question should be further discussed with 
industry in order to formulate a scheme for the compulsory practical 
training of trainees coming from such institutions. On the other hand, 
Shri Hariraj Swarup was opposed to the levy of any cess on employers for 
this purpose, and felt that it should be possible to devise a scheme 
after discussion that would be able to pay its own way. 





The Organisation of Emigration 
from the Netherlands 


The population of the Netherlands, which was already the densest in 
Europe before the war, continues to increase at arapid rate. In order to promote 
emigration as one part of its policy to deal with the problem of population 
pressure, the Netherlands Government has built up extensive machinery 
to provide information to persons wishing to emigrate, select suttable 
applicants and enable them to meet the requirements of the countries of 
immigration and prepare themselves for the work available in those countries. 

The following study, mainly the result of the visit of an I.L.O. official 
in 1954, gives an account of this machinery. In particular it describes 
the organisation and functioning of the Netherlands Emigration Service. 
It also gives a detailed description of the action taken to organise training 
schemes in agriculiure for persons whose occupational record does not 
enable them to meet the qualtfications required by immigration authorities 
of persons wishing to emigrate as agricultural workers.* 


INTRODUCTION 


Before describing the organisation of emigration from the Nether- 
lands, it may be useful to outline briefly the present emigration policy 
of the Netherlands Government as recently explained by the Minister 
of Social Affairs and Public Health in his preamble to the budget of 
his Ministry for the year 1955.2 This budget shows an estimated ex- 
penditure of 37,611,699 florins (as compared with 31,436,959 florins for 
the previous year) for financing activities related to emigration. 

e Minister stated that the temptation to restrict emigration 
activities should be resisted. There had admittedly been a manpower 
shortage for some time *, and emigration, particularly the emigration of 
skilled workers, might at first sight seem to be a loss to the productive 


1 See also R. J. P. van Glinstra BLeeKer and F. H. van der Mapen : “ Emigration 
from the Netherlands ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LX VII, No. 5, May 1953, 
in which the authors discuss the extent to which emigration is likely to contribute to the 
long-term solution of the population problem and the methods used in estimating the 
volume of emigration desirable. This article also gives a brief account of the development 
of emigration from the Netherlands. 

2 State Budget for the Year 1955 (Rijksbegroting voor het dienstjaar 1955), Ch. XII. 
Cf. also R. J. P. van Glinstra BLEEKER and F. H. van der Mapen, loc. cit. 

* The head of the Netherlands delegation at the Eighth Plenary Session of the Inter- 
governmental Committee for European Migration (Geneva, 1954) disclosed that his country 
had at that time a manpower shortage of about 100,000 persons. 
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capacity of the country. There were, however, at least two points that 
should be borne in mind, both of which justified continuation of the 
present policy. 

First, it was doubtful whether the manpower shortage would continue 
for any length of time. On the employment market appreciable changes 
could occur quite unexpectedly. A year before the submission of the 
1955 budget there had been no manpower shortages. There was no 
guarantee that the shortage would be permanent, particularly in view 
of the rapid rate of increase of the Netherlands population.! On the 
contrary it was quite possible that in a year’s time the position would 
have changed completely. 

In the opinion of the Minister there was another important factor 
to be taken into account in shaping emigration policy. According to 
long-term estimates of population in the economically active age groups 
on the one hand and of employment opportunities on the other, there 
were likely to be population surpluses in the next few decades. This 
meant that large-scale emigration would be necessary for many years to 
come. During the period 1960-70, in particular, it would be increasingly 
difficult to keep emigration at a sufficiently high level to meet popula- 
tion pressure. The very high post-war birth rate in the Netherlands 


would by then be making itself felt. At the same time it was possible 
that the main immigration areas of today would not be as anxious to 
increase their population as they were now. In the circumstances, every 
reduction in emigration at the present time would in future make an 
already difficult task even harder. Since any minor economic setback 
in the countries of immigration already had a direct influence on the 
number of immigrants admitted, the only possible conclusion was that 


there was-little cause to alter emigration policy. A fairly long-term 
policy could only be determined on the basis of fairly long-term estimated 
needs and should consequently be followed independently of temporary 
changes in the situation. 

As regards the rate of emigration desirable, the Minister said that, 
in order to maintain full employment and equilibrium in the balance 
of payments during the period 1950-70, certain conditions had to be 
fulfilled. A net average annual emigration figure of 30,000 to 40,000 
persons was considered an optimum from the economic point of view 
under normal conditions abroad and in the Netherlands itself. This 
number should be raised to over 50,000 a year under more unfavourable 
conditions. On the other hand, under more favourable conditions it 
could be reduced to 15,000 a year.? 

The difficulty of attaining such a yearly average could, however, be 
seen from the table included in the preamble to the budget. This 
(table I below) shows the average annual migration to and from the 
Netherlands during specified periods since 1900. A net average annual 
emigration . oY of approximately 40,000 was reached only during the 
period 1951-53.8 

The structure and methods of operation of the administrative 
organisation established to apply this emigration policy are described 
below. 


1 Approximately 125,000 every year. From 1946 to 1954 there was an average annual 
natural increase of 16.8 per thousand. 

2 State Budget for the Year 1955, loc cit. 

% During the period 1946-53 net immigration to the Netherlands from Indonesia 
was 127,452 (approximately 15,931 persons annually). 
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TABLE I. AVERAGE ANNUAL MIGRATION TO AND FROM THE NETHERLANDS 





Net annual 


Period Immigration Emigration ns 





1900-13 29,710 34,526 4,816 
1914-18 46,641 18,250 — 28,391 
1919-30 45,570 46,881 1,311 
1931-39 44,283 44,790 507 
1940-45 13,616 32,857 19,241 
1946-52 56,240 65,265 9,025 


1900-52 39,055 41,402 2,347 




















GENERAL ORGANISATION 


The organisation of the services dealing with emigration from the 
Netherlands is highly complex, since these services are partly govern- 
mental and partly non-governmental in character. 

The Minister of Social Affairs and Public Health is responsible for 
emigration matters by virtue of the Act of 24 May 1952 respecting the 
organisation of emigration. He is assisted by a Commissioner for 
Emigration, an Emigration Council, an Emigration Board and an 
Emigration Service (Nederlandse Emigratiedienst). 


The Commissioner for Emigration 


The task of the Commissioner for Emigration, who is a govern- 
mental official, is— 


(a) to promote collaboration between governmental services active 
in the field of emigration (e.g. the activities of the Netherlands emigra- 
tion attachés in the countries of immigration) ; 

(b) to control certain activities of the Emigration Service ; 

(c) to promote relations with countries of immigration ; and 

(d) to protect the interests of emigrants in countries where responsi- 
bility for such protection has been assumed by the Netherlands Govern- 
ment. 


The Office of the Commissioner for Emigration is divided into 
several main departments, each having specific tasks, such as negotia- 
tions with foreign governments concerning bilateral and multilateral 
agreements or arrangements, financial questions, colonisation projects, 
sociological research, transport policy and information on emigration 
matters. The Commissioner for Emigration is assisted by emigration 
attachés in several countries of immigration. He is nominated by 
the Minister of Social Affairs and Public Health and appointed by 
the Crown. 


Emigration Council 


The Emigration Council is responsible for advising the Minister on 
general emigration matters. It has a minimum of 29 and a maximum 


1 Staatsblad, No. 279 of 1952. 
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of 37 members, who must be selected in such a way as to represent 
social, economic, political and religious life in the Netherlands. The 
majority of its members are drawn from non-governmental circles.! 
For instance, some workers’ and employers’ organisations are represented 
on the Council by representatives of the General Central Emigration 
Organisation, of which the Netherlands Federation of Trade Unions and 
the Central Social Employers’ Federation are members. 

The Commissioner for Emigration is ex officio a member of the 
Council and is also deputy chairman. 


Emigration Board 


The Emigration Board, a body corporate, is required to co-ordinate 
the activities of the Government and of the voluntary organisations in 
emigration matters. The Board advises the Minister on proposed 
emigration measures or other questions relating to emigration. It also 
prepares the points to be discussed at meetings of the Emigration 
Council, and gives information and advice, on request, to voluntary 
organisations concerned with emigration matters. It awards the status 
of “ registration agency ” to voluntary organisations * and gives instruc- 
tions to the non-governmental emigration registration offices. The 
Minister of Social Affairs and Public Frealth ensures that these instruc- 
tions are in accordance with the regulations applying to the state 
registration offices. 

The Emigration Board has nine members, viz. a representative of 
the Minister of Social Affairs and Public Health, a representative of 
the Minister of Economic Affairs, a representative of the Minister of 
Agriculture’ and representatives of the religious and non-sectarian 
voluntary organisations. The first three of these and their substitutes 
are appointed by the Crown. The non-governmental organisations 
appoint five members, with a substitute for each. As in the case of 
the Emigration Council, the majority of the members must be repre- 
sentatives of non-governmental organisations, and one of these must 
represent a women’s organisation. The Commissioner for Emigration 
is an ex officio member of the Board, and acts as its chairman. The 
Crown appoints a substitute for him. 


Emigration Service 


The main executive body in emigration matters in the Netherlands 
is the Netherlands Emigration Service, which is controlled by the 
Emigration Board and the Commissioner for Emigration. 


1 Cf. Royal Order of 21 July 1952 concerning the representation of organisations in 
the Emigration Council (Staatsblad No. 424 of 1952). Cf. also “ Emigration Policy in the 
Netherlands ”, Migration Supplement, Industry and Labour (Geneva, I.L.O.), Vol. IX, 
Nos. 5-6, 1-15 Mar. 1953, p. 9. 

2 A registration agency is an agency entitled to receive and process applications for 
emigration. It must be noted that the Royal Order of 29 Sep. 1954 to apply article 31 (2) 
of the Act of 24 May 1952 on the organisation of emigration (Staatsblad, No. 468 of 1954) 
provides that the annual indemnification to be received by a non-public registration centre 
is calculated on the basis of a sum for each prospective emigrant who registers through 
its services during the calendar year. This sum varies from 10 to 20 florins. The Minister 
of Social Affairs and Public Health is, however, empowered to fix annually the minimum 
amount of indemnification for each interested organisation. This amount has been fixed 
for the years 1953, 1954 and 1955 at 100,000 florins a year. Beneficiaries are the Christian 
Central Emigration Organisation, the General Central Emigration Organisation, and the 
Central Roman Catholic Emigration Foundation. 
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The organisation of the Netherlands Emigration Service is complex, 
since it deals directly with a wide range of emigration questions. Its 
functions are as follows: 


(a) to centralise all the activities of registration offices in regard 
to information and the registration of prospective emigrants (in so far 
as such activities are carried on at state expense), and to the preparation 
of emigrants (vocational training in certain branches of industry and 
agriculture) ; 

(6) to receive emigration applications from the registration offices 
and to discharge, in co-operation with the foreign immigration services 
established in the Netherlands, all duties connected with these applica- 
tions (selection, medical examination, etc.) that are incumbent on the 
State under emigration agreements and arrangements concluded with 
the governments of countries of immigration ; 

(c) to perform the administrative work involved in the award of 
subsidies ; 

(d) to grant foreign currency permits and to arrange for the trans- 
port of emigrants by sea and air ; 

(e) to maintain documentation and statistics concerning all stages 
of emigration procedure ; and 

(f) to handle legal and social problems arising in individual emigra- 
tion cases, and the administrative, accounting and financial work 
entailed by these problems. 


The present structure of the Emigration Service is the result of 
continuous development since it started operating on 1 July 1953, when 
it took over the activities of a private body, the Netherlands Emigration 
Foundation. 

At present the Emigration Service is divided into three departments, 
an information and preparation department, a — affairs depart- 
ment and an executive department. The work of the executive depart- 
ment is allocated on a functional and geographical basis among the 
various divisions of the department. 

The main aims of the Emigration Service are the following: to 
protect the emigrant against failure; to maintain good will towards the 
emigrants in the countries of reception ; to regulate the flow of emigrants 
and to control expenditure on subsidies. 

In connection with the last point, it may be noted that in 1953, 
28,871 emigrants (58 per cent. of the total of 38,049) received a state 
subsidy. The total cost of transport of subsidised emigrants in 1953 
was 21,581,000 florins. The share of the emigrants concerned was 
3,226,000 florins and that of the receiving countries and of the Inter- 

overnmental Committee for European Migration 1,498,000 florins. 
us the net state subsidy amounted to 16,857,000 florins (771 florins 
per emigrant). In addition, a sum of 2,026,000 florins for landing money 
was paid to emigrants. Furthermore the State paid a part of the fare 
for charter flights to Australia, New Zealand and Canada. The total 
cost to the Government of transport and landing money for emigrants 


to 40,000 cases of persons who actually emigrate ; this represents the majority of emigrants 
for employment and an increasing percentage of the total number of emigrants. It also 
despatches annually 200,000 letters and receives 220,000 letters. 
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in 1953 was thus 19,333,000 florins. The estimated expenditure for the 
years 1954 and 1955 is 24,000,000 and 32,000,000 florins respectively. 
EMIGRATION PROCEDURE 


A detailed ee of emigration procedure would exceed the 
scope of this study. Only a short survey is therefore given below. 








From the Time of Registration until Departure 


The person wishing to emigrate can register at one of the emigration 

registration offices. Of these offices, of which there are approximately 

in the Netherlands, 84 are public (regional employment offices) ; 

the remainder are run by religious or non-sectarian voluntary organisa- 
tions concerned with the welfare of emigrants.? 

The prospective emigrant is first asked to state whether or not he 
wishes to benefit from a migration scheme. He is then provided with 
information concerning the country to which he wishes to emigrate. 
This is prepared by the Emigration Service and placed at the disposal 
of all registration offices. 

After he has received this information the applicant gives details 
concerning his personal status, address, religion, family composition, 
members of his family wishing to emigrate with him, maintenance 
obligations, trade union membership, previous stay in a foreign country, 
military service, the contribution he can make towards emigration costs, 
name of possible employer in the country of destination and knowledge 
of languages. He must also state whether his wife or any other member 
of his family is prepared to take up employment in the country of 
immigration and, if so, what kind of employment, and whether he and 
his family are willing to travel by air. 

In addition, he is asked to submit by a specified date the documentary 
ag of the qualifications required by the immigration authorities of 

is intended country of destination for his particular occupational 
category. This documentary proof must be handed to the registration 
officer by the applicant in person. It the applicant is married, he must 
be accompanied by his wife and any children over 15 years of age when 
he submits this proof. 

The registration officer makes a report indicating— 

(a) his general impression of the applicant and his assessment of 
the latter’s social status ; 

(6) the extent of the applicant’s knowledge of the language of his 
country of destination ; 

(c) whether the wife of the applicant is willing to emigrate ; 

(d) whether, in his opinion, the applicant and the members of his 
family are suitable emigrants, taking into account the general conditions 
of admission into the country of immigration concerned. 

Furthermore passport photographs, testimonials and/or diplomas 
and a copy of birth certificate(s) must be subsequently submitted by 


1 Cf. Ministry of Social Affairs and Public Health : Emigratie, 1953 (The Hague, Aug. 
1954), pp. 49 and 198. 

* The total number of emigrants who left the Netherlands through the medium of 
these offices in 1953 was 38,049 (in 1952: 48,690), viz. 62 per cent. (in 1952: 68 per cent.) 
of those who registered for emigration. 
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the applicant. These documents must be certified by the emigration 
registration office. 

If the prospective emigrant does not need a state subsidy he must 
declare this fact. If he does need a subsidy he must be advised that he 
may be required to save regularly a fixed amount towards his emigration 
costs. A decision on this matter is taken subsequently by the transport 
costs and subsidies department of the Office of the Commissioner for 
Emigration. The emigrant’s share is based on the amount of his savings. 
If he is unable to save more than 2.50 florins a week he is not required to 
pay any share of his transport costs. 

The applicant has to pay 100 florins as a guarantee that he is a serious 
candidate for emigration, this sum being later deducted from his fare 
by the transport company. For this purpose, he is provided with a 
completed money order form. He is informed (a) that he must deposit 
the money as soon as possible, and (b) that he will receive, within a 
week after payment, notification from the Emigration Service consti- 
tuting proof of his application and registration. This notification must 
be handed in at the time of his departure to the population department 
of the communal secretariat of his place of residence. 

In some cases, however, exemption from the obligation to make such 
a deposit may be granted. For example this is done in the case of 
family members leaving to rejoin the head of the family in the country 
of immigration. 

The Emigration Service is responsible for the administrative planning 
of the movement of emigrants, and is thus in a position to determine in 
advance approximately when it will be possible for a particular emigrant 
to depart. It accordingly advises the registration office at the proper 
time that preparation of the file of the person concerned must be put in 
hand and that it must be forwarded to the Emigration Service by a 
specified date. The preparation of the file includes— 


(a) acheck by the population department of the communal secreta- 
riat concerned of the personal data given by the applicant ; 


(6) confirmation of the past record of the applicant ; 

(c) a check by the inspector of taxes of the information supplied 
by the applicant concerning his need for a state subsidy. The inspector 
of taxes sends a financial report on the person concerned to the registra- 
tion office? (this does not apply in the case of persons emigrating at 
their own expense) ; 

(da) verification of the occupational qualifications of the candidate 
by a placement officer of the regional employment office. 


A iy ony emigrant may sometimes ask for his case to be given 
priority. In this event, the Emigration Service decides whether priority 
should be granted. This may be done, for example, if the applicant is 
nearing the age limit fixed for immigrants by the country of his choice. 

The registration office forwards the file to the Emigration Service by 
the date specified by the latter. 


1 This office sends the documents concerned immediately to the Emigration Service. 
The subsidies division of the latter makes a preliminary examination of the question, and 
either approves this subsidy “in principle” or refuses it. If approval is granted in prin- 
ciple, the final decision rests with the Office of the Commissioner for Emigration. This 
Office communicates its decision to the registration office, indicating, if the decision is 
favourable, the conditions under which the subsidy may be granted. In the event of refusal 
of a subsidy, the registration office is required to inform the Emigration Service whether 
the applicant still wishes to emigrate. 
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After registration by the central administrative division of the 
Emigration Service, the file is sent to the “ country ” division concerned. 
The selection section of the country division forwards to the appropriate 
immigration authorities the documents of applicants who appear to 
meet the immigration requirements of the country concerned. Files 
found by the selection section to be incomplete or to indicate that the 
applicant does not meet all the requirements are returned to the registra- 
tion office with advice as to how the applicant may qualify for acceptance 
by the country of his choice, or information concerning the possibility 
of emigrating elsewhere. Applicants whose documents have been sent 
to the selection officials of the immigration authorities are subsequently 
interviewed by those authorities. The medical examination required by 
the immigration authorities concerned is organised by the appropriate 
country division. Normally, the candidate is informed of the result of 
the examination within approximately two weeks. 

Action by the subsidies division and the country division is taken 
concurrently in order to avoid any delay. 

In the event of the final acceptance of the applicant by the immigra- 
tion authorities, the file is handed over to the departure division, which 
sends the emigrant a “ notice of provisional booking ”. This document 
enables the emigrant to make a reservation with a transport company, 
which visas the document and returns it to the departure division. This 
division, which is thus informed of the date of departure, sends the 
passport to the embassy concerned for visa. At this stage the currency 
control office of the Emigration Service issues a special “ emigration 
currency export permit ” to the emigrant. 


AGRICULTURAL TRAINING FOR PROSPECTIVE EMIGRANTS 


An important feature of the emigration policy of the Netherlands 
Government is the provision of vocational training for prospective 
emigrants with a view to their placement in agriculture. The training 
is intended for persons whose occupational record does not allow them 
to emigrate as agricultural labourers on account of the fact that they are 
not able to comply fully with the requirements imposed by the immi- 
gration authorities concerned. 


Administrative Organisation 


In 1953 the Emigration Board appointed an Agricultural Courses 
Commission to study how agricultural training courses should be 
organised in order to ensure that the training would enable candidates 
to meet the requirements imposed by the immigration authorities of 
the receiving country. 

On the basis of the advice given by this Commission, the following 
decisions were taken by the Directorate : 

(a) agricultural training should continue to be undertaken by the 
Harvest Labour Supply Branch of the Ministry of Agriculture, and each 
course should cover as far as possible 300 to 500 persons; 

(6) the period of training should be extended up to 11 months, viz. 
from approximately 15 March to 1 December in agricultural enterprises 


1 Cf. “Agricultural Training for Prospective Migrants”, Migration Supplement, 
Industry and Labour, Vol. X, No. 6, 15 Sep. 1953, p. 38. 
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and then up to 15 February in cattle-raising enterprises, with some time, 
if possible, in forestry ; 

(c) a permanent Agricultural Training Courses Commission should 
be established on a national basis to advise the Directorate of Emigration 
on request or of its own accord on all questions relating to agricultural 
training for prospective emigrants ; 

(da) a local commission should be established, for each training 
centre, to advise the national permanent Commission and the leader of 
the course (an inspector of the Harvest Labour Supply Branch) at their 
request or of its own accord on matters concerning the local training 
centre. 

The local commissions, which have been established, include repre- 
sentatives of the religious or non-sectarian organisations concerned 
with emigrants’ welfare. They also include representatives of the Founda- 
tion of Agriculture, a body es employers and workers. 

The training is the responsibility of the Minister of Social Affairs and 
Public Health, and the Director of the Emigration Service is in charge 
of co-ordination with the Ministry of Agriculture. 


Functions of the Harvest Labour Supply Branch of the Ministry of 
Agriculture 


In the matter of training the functions of this Branch are exclusively 
executive. Thus the Netherlands Emigration Service requests the 
Branch to undertake the training of a certain number of persons, and 
the Branch is then responsible for training them as agricultural workers. 


In addition it decides whether the trainee possesses sufficient physical 
and mental abilities to build a future in agriculture in the country 
of destination. If not, it may terminate his training. At the end of 
the course the Branch sends a report on each trainee to the Emigration 
Service with the request that the person concerned should be put 
forward as a candidate to the immigration authorities. 

The permanent Agricultural Training Courses Commission decides 
when and where a centre will be opened. The Emigration Service then 
establishes the local commission. The course leader is in permanent 
contact with the latter. The religious or non-sectarian organisations that 
are members of the local commission are responsible for the language 
lessons and information courses ; they organise two language lessons 
a week and two courses a month on countries of immigration. 

There are standard rules of conduct for each centre. After one week 
the trainees must elect a centre council of three trainees. This council 
is then responsible for order in the centre and regulates the fatigue 
duties. In addition, it is the intermediary between the trainees and the 
course leader, who is responsible for the centre. A library containing 
literature on emigration matters is available at each centre. 


Principles of Placement 


By agreement with the social affairs division of the Foundation of 
Agriculture it has been decided that, before establishing a centre in a 
specific region, the possible repercussions on the demand for local 
agricultural labour will be studied. 

Five main principles are observed in the placing of prospective 
emigrants : 
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(a) their placing in a specific region must not have any effect on 
the local supply of labour ; 

(b) the enterprises and farmers with whom the prospective emigrants 
are placed must be carefully selected (the attitude of the farmer- 
instructor is important ; he must not consider the trainee as cheap 
labour but as a fellow man who is there to learn ; the kind and size of 
the enterprise is also important, since it is desirable that the trainee 
should become acquainted with mechanised agriculture but should at 
the same time have the opportunity to learn something about cattle 
tending and hand and machine milking) ; 

(c) the prospective emigrants must be grouped as far as possible 
according to country of destination ; 

(d) the prospective emigrants must be grouped as far as possible 
according to province of origin ; 

(e) they must be grouped as far as possible according to their 
religion. 


The last three principles are based on the idea that training and 
preparation can be best achieved in homogeneous groups. 


Present Programme of Practical Training 
The trainees work according to the programme shown in table II. 


TABLE II. PROGRAMME OF PRACTICAL TRAINING 





Work Days Work 





Ploughing (horse and Weeding and hoeing. . 
tractor) wie Thinning-out beet. . . 
Digging and ditching . Cutting corn (binder/ 
aa ‘ “Tas and combine/harvester) . 
readin * . . 
Artificial manure spread- sien 8 mating and 
a Lifting potatoes 
Work with a cultivator Sorting potatoes 
(horse and tractor) . Lifting beet 7 
Harrowing (horse and Beet transport, loading 
tractor) and unloading . : 
Sowing (horse and trac- Miscellaneous manual 
work (approx.). . . 




















_ The farmer-instructor may vary this programme according to the 
kind of enterprise and the aptitude of the trainee. 
The training on cattle raising or mixed enterprises takes place from 
1 December to 15 February and includes 50 hours devoted to hand 
milking and 50 hours to cattle tending. It is possible that the 50 hours 
of cattle tending will be raised to 60 hours in order to increase the 
chances of the emigrant being kept busy on this type of work in the 
country of destination during the winter months ; failing this, he may 
go into industry and perhaps not return to agriculture. 
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The trainees work 11 to 12 hours a day according to the local collective 
agreement for agricultural labourers or other regulations concerning 
working hours. 

The underlying principle of the practical training is a steady evolution 
from sheer manual work at the beginning of the course—for acclimatisa- 
tion purposes—to a final stage in which the trainee works with agri- 
cultural machines and other implements. This evolution is constantly 
supervised by the farmer-instructor and the responsible course leader. 


Programme of Theoretical Training 


The practical and theoretical training dovetail into each other. The 
latter is given mainly during the evening. The agricultural consulting 
expert for the area, who is in charge of the supervision of elementary 
agricultural education, nominates suitable instructors. 

The theoretical lessons start at the end of April; in the summer 
months during three or four weeks of top seasonal activity only the 
courses in English language and agricultural machines and tractors 
are held. Theoretical lessons are given three or four times a week. 

The inspector of the Harvest Labour Supply Branch organises the 
programme. The basic programme is shown in table III. 


Cost of Training and Wages of Trainees 


The cost per trainee is approximately 900 florins. In accordance 
with the above-mentioned five “ placing ” principles, a centre is estab- 
lished in a region where there is a shortage of agricultural labourers and 
the co-operation of the local farmers can consequently be readily ob- 
tained. 

In agreement with the farmer-instructor concerned, the competent 
officer of the Harvest Labour Supply Branch periodically fixes the 
wages to be paid by the farmer to the prospective emigrant and bases 
them on the nature of the work performed. Other main considerations 
in fixing the wages are that the farmer must not be allowed to employ 
cheap labour, while it must be taken into account that he must devote 
considerable time in most cases to the instruction of the trainee. 

For example the farmer may pay 50 per cent. of the wages fixed in 
conformity with the wage regulations of the Harvest Labour Supply 
Branch on the basis of the collective agreement for agriculture, plus 
social charges, whilst the rest is made at public costs (Ministry of Agri- 
culture) ; the farmer pays a higher percentage of wages as the training 
advances. 

The budget of the Ministry of Social Affairs and Public Health 
for the fiscal year 1954 shows an item of 100,000 florins for this kind 
of training ; the expenditure foreseen for the year 1955 is 175,000 florins. 

For trainees of 23 years of age and older the minimum wages are 
36.50 to 38.50 florins a week. Lodging and food are free to married men 
and breadwinners. Unmarried men who are not breadwinners pay 
1.50 florins a day. The theoretical lessons are free of charge ; the Englis 
lessons, however, are in principle paid for by the trainees themselves. 

The cost of these language courses is approximately 52 florins. 
In the case of trainees who receive a state subsidy for emigration, the 
Ministry of Social Affairs and Public Health may at their request 
pay up to 90 per cent. of this cost. 
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TABLE III. 


PROGRAMME OF THEORETICAL TRAINING 





Subject 


Hours 


Subject 


Hours 





Knowledge of crops 
Grain (wheat and 
maize). 
Potatoes. 
Sugarbeet. 
Green-manuring. 
Plant diseases , 
The most common 
diseases in the 
crops mentioned. 
Protective measures. 


Weed control . . . 
Implements. 
Chemical means. 


Manuring ... 
Knowledge of 
manures, with spe- 
cial reference to 
those used in 
Canada. 
Application and use. 


Farm management 

Extensive and inten- 
sive cultivation of 
crops. 

Cropping, dangers 
and measures to be 
taken. 

Drainage and water 
conservation in 
connection with the 
cultivation of crops. 

Land protection 
against erosion. 


Functioning and main- 
tenance of machines 
Implements for 

breaking upground: 
ploughs, harrows, 
cultivators. 
Implements for 

sowing and tending 
crops : sowing ma- 
chines, artificial 
manure spreaders, 


10 


manure spreaders, 
implements for 
weeding. 

Agricultural imple- 
ments : means of 
transport, harvest 
implements, 
engines, motors and 
tractors, main- 
tenance. 


Knowledge of cattle 
Cow. 


Sheep. 

Horse. 

Pig. 

Cattle feeding .... 

Some knowledge of 
the composition of 
plants and the phy- 
siology of animals. 

Food values and 

of fodder. 

Food needs of live- 
stock (composition 
of food). 


Hand milking 
Structure of the 
udder. 
Formation of milk in 
the milk glands. 
Hand milking (cor- 
rect positioning of 
hand and fingers) ; 
steps to be taken 
before and after 
milking. 
Machine milking . 

Existing types of 
milking machines. 

Functioning of 
different parts of 
machines. 

Cleaning of apparatus 
and vacuum suc- 
tion system. 




















Processing 


When prospective trainees have made their application for emigration 
at an emigration registration office, their names are forwarded to the 
Emigration Service. 

In the first instance, an inquiry into their political and police record 
is made. As soon as possible a preliminary medical examination is also 
made by the doctor of the immigration authorities concerned. 
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If, on the basis of these inquiries, no objection is raised against the 
admission of the candidate to a training centre, the Emigration Service 
sends the data concerning the prospective trainee in duplicate to the 
Harvest Labour Supply Branch at The Hague; one copy is sent to the 
inspectorate of the Branch covering the place of residence of the person 
concerned ; the other is kept at the head office of the Branch for Sileaindo- 
trative purposes. 

The inspector interviews the prospective trainee and makes a report 
of his impressions. A special spo age is provided for placing a trainee 
in a training centre outside the area of the inspectorate of his place of 
residence. A transfer from one centre to another may be arranged. 

The inspector must keep a card record for every trainee of such 
matters as entry, departure, wages, survey of work done, opinion of 
course leader, etc. By 1 July, 1 September and 1 December reports 
must be made on the progress of the trainee. Copies of these reports 
are forwarded to the head office of the Harvest Labour Supply Branch 
at The Hague. At the end of the course a final opinion on the trainee’s 
occupational qualifications is given. The rest of the processing is the 
same as for ordinary emigrants. 


Statistics concerning Training Courses for the Year 1953 


In 1953 there were 368 applications for training, and 300 persons 
were placed in training centres. eng geod 10 per cent. of these 
withdrew their application and another 10 per cent. resigned or were 
withdrawn during the course. 

The number of persons completing the course was 241 ; of these, six 
will follow the course for the year 1954, six others withdrew from their 
intention to emigrate after the end of the course ; reports on 229 trainees 
were therefore forwarded to the Emigration Service. 

Of these 136 have already left or will leave at an early date (118 for 
Canada, 11 for Australia, 5 for New Zealand and 2 for the United States) ; 
15 were rejected for emigration ; the other cases are still to be dealt with. 

The percentage of trainees coming from urban areas was 61.7. 

As regards education, 34.8 per cent. had received only elementary 
education and 45.8 per cent. extended elementary education ; 19.4 per 


cent. had secondary education. 


The age distribution was as follows : 
Age 
Under 20 
20-25 
26-30 
31-35 
Over 35 
The percentage of married trainees was 18.1. 
The occupational or professional background of the trainees was as 
follows : 
Occupation 
Administrative 
Commercial 
Agricultural 
Liberal professions 
Manual other than agricultural . 
Technical 
No profession or occupation . 
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General Observations 


It is hardly necessary to state that only the strongest candidates 
successfully complete this training. Only those who are really “ emigra- 
tion-minded ” will succeed. 

The programme as it stands now seems to be satisfactory, but the 
eight hours on the theory of plant diseases have proved excessive. 
It is proposed, therefore, to reduce this period substantially and to 
use the time made available for visits to experimental stations. 

It is intended to concentrate the prospective emigrants for Australia 
and New Zealand on the Isle of Texel, where there is a considerable 
amount of sheepbreeding. 

Experience has shown that centres cannot adequate lycater for more 
than 25 to 30 trainees at a time. At present 22 centres are in operation. 
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Thirty-eighth Session, 1955. Report III (Part II): Information and Reports 
on the Application of Conventions and Recommendations. Summary of 
Reports on Unratified Conventions and on Recommendations (Article 19 
of the Constitution). Geneva, 1955. 84 pp. $1; 6s. 


The reports summarised in the present volume concern three Conven- 
tions and two Recommendations dealing with the employment of children 
and young persons in non-industrial occupations (minimum age, medical 
examination and night work). 


— Report IV (2): Vocational Rehabilitation of the Disabled. Geneva, 1955. 
89 pp. 50 cents; 3s. 


Chapter I of this report summarises and analyses briefly the replies from 
governments to Report IV (1). Chapter II contains the proposed text of 
a Recommendation, which will constitute the basis for the second discussion 
of the question of vocational rehabilitation of the disabled at the 38th 
Session of the Conference. 


Studies and Reports. 


New Series, No. 41 : Guide for Labour Inspectors. Geneva, 1955. iv+107 pp. 
$1; 6s. 

The International Labour Organisation has always had a deep interest 
in the promotion of effective systems of labour inspection to ensure that 
the theoretical standards embodied in labour laws will be given practical 
effect and thus become the actual standards of protection for workers. 
This interest culminated in the adoption by the International Labour 
Conference at its 30th Session of the Labour Inspection Convention, 1947, 
which has been widely ratified. In addition the International Labour 
Office is called upon from time to time to advise governments on the applica- 
tion of protective labour laws and regulations ; experience has shown that 
it would be useful to publish a guide for labour inspectors outlining the 
methods and procedures of inspection and including basic information on 
the organisation and responsibilities of the labour inspectorate. In drawing 
up the guide the Office has taken account of the standards of the Convention, 
which is primarily concerned with inspection in industrial and commercial 
workplaces. 

Though practical international standards have been evolved it must 
be recognised that details of the organisation and operating practices of 
inspection services vary in some respects from country to country. A study 
such as this cannot, therefore, be based on the labour law or enforcement 
machinery of any one country ; on the other hand, it has been necessary 
to proceed on the basis of certain assumptions so as to give the guide the 
desired practical character, and to suggest certain methods and procedures 
of inspection, well tested in practice, for the guidance of inspectors in 
situations where the service may still be at an early stage of development. 
The protective labour laws assumed in this guide to be enforceable by 
inspectors are those dealing with hours of work and related questions 
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(e.g., meal and rest breaks, overtime and night work), wages, the prohibition 
of child labour, the various regulated aspects of the conditions under which 
women and young workers are employed, and industrial safety, health and 
welfare—in short, the laws and regulations concerning conditions of work and 
the protection of workers while they are engaged in their work. A selected 
bibliography is appended. 


Other Publications 
General. 


BARTLETT, Vernon. Report from Malaya. London, Derek Verschoyle, 1954. 
128 pp. 10s. 6d. 


CHEEVER, Daniel S., and HaAvILanp, H. Field. Organizing for Peace. Inter- 
national Organization in World Affairs. Under the editorship of Dayton 

D. McKean. Boston, New York, Chicago, Dallas, Atlanta, San Fran- 

cisco, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1954. x+917 pp. $9. 

In this study the authors’ objective is to examine the significance of 
international organisation in relation to the total setting of international 
political, economic and social relations. This wide aim necessarily involves 
a discussion of very many organisations, but the reader is helped by the 
arrangement of subject matter and a number of tables and charts. 

The text covers the period from the nineteenth century river commissions 
to the establishment of the European Coal and Steel Community, and there 
is a short section on the early development of international organisations. 
There is a detailed comparison of the structure and work of the League of 
Nations and the United Nations. The role of the Economic and Social 
Council is examined, and the position and structure of the specialised 
agencies are summarised. Regional and other systems (N.A.T.O., the Coun- 
cil of Europe, the Organisation of American States, etc.) are also examined, 
and in Part 5 the authors advance views on the growth of a new type of 
diplomacy, evidenced by the increase of multilateral as distinguished from 
bilateral diplomacy, and on the future of international organisation. 

Certain fundamental premises are illustrated in the course of the book, 
such as the inability of a modern State to survive on its own unaided 
resources and the relevant legislative, executive and judicial weaknesses 
of the international community compared with the national State; and 
there is a continual examination of the complex interplay of social, political 
and economic factors that mould the various trends in international organi- 
sation. 

Apart from footnote documentation, each section contains a list of 
reference books and periodicals. 


FitzG1BBon, Russell H. Uruguay. Portrait of a Democracy. New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, Rutgers University Press, 1954. x-+301 pp. 


LumBy, E. W. R. The Transfer of Power in India, 1945-7. London, George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1954. 274 pp. 18s. 
Gives a clear and factual description, together with comments, of the 
negotiations that led to the transfer of British power in India to the two 
States of India and Pakistan on 15 August 1947. 


Mason, Philip. Am Essay on Racial Tension. London, New York, Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 1954. ix+149 pp. 


NeF, John U. La naissance de la civilisation industrielle et le monde contem- 
porain. Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1954. 249 pp. 

This book reproduces tke substance of a course given by the author— 
who is professor at the University of Chicago and a specialist in European 
industrial history—at the Collége de France in 1933. He makes a comparative 
review of development in Europe during the period 1540-1640, when England, 
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Holland and the north European countries were moving towards the applied 
sciences and production in quantity, and Spain and Central Europe were 
entering a period of economic decadence. The picture is a lively one, the 
colours drawn from the industrial, financial, political and moral history of 
the time. It is followed by the author’s personal comments on our own age. 


Nestor, Agnes. Woman’s Labor Leader. An Autobiography. Rockford, 
Illinois, Bellevue Books Publishing Co., 1954. 307 pp. $3.95. 


RosEnBiat, Angel. La poblacién indigena y el mestizaje en América. Vol. 1: 
La poblacién indigena. Vol. II : El mestizaje y las castas coloniales. Buenos 
Aires, Editorial Nova, Biblioteca Americanista, 1954. 512 pp. (the two 
volumes). 

This work appeared in 1935 in the review Tierra Firme (published by the 
Madrid Centro de Estudios Histéricos) and was first issued in book form in 
1945. The present edition is a revised version, which has been augmented by 
fresh statistical data and information brought to light by the most recent 
studies and inquiries into American demography and sociology. The work 
deals mainly with the American Indian peoples, though in the part on the mes- 
tizo population and the formation of American societies it also analyses the 
social and cultural contribution of the African groups. 


SIDJANSKI, Dusan, and CaAsTANos, Stelios. Droit d’ auteur ou Copyright. Preface 
by Jacques SECRETAN. Lausanne, F. Rouge et C'*, S.A., Librairie de 
l'Université, 1954. x+ 133 pp. 

In the first part of this work, the authors study the relationship between 
the various copyright systems. They endeavour to demonstrate the extent 
to which the subjects and interests in question are interdependent and to 
reconcile as far as possible the standpoints of the various legal systems. 
They go on from this to suggest a number of practical measures which would 
afford ‘‘more comprehensive safeguards for authors’ copyright by a proper 
co-ordination of the various conventions and bodies dealing with copyright ”. 

The second part of the work reproduces the texts of copyright conven- 
tions, particularly those of Berne (1886 to 1948), Montevideo (1889), Mexico 
City (1902), Rio de Janeiro (1906), Buenos Aires (1910), Caracas (1911), 
Havana (1928), Washington (1946), and Geneva (1952). 


WALLE, J. van de. De Nederlandse Antillen. Land, Volk, Cultuur. Baarn, 
Het Wereldvenster, 1954. 204 pp. 


Social and Economic Questions. 


Atves, Landulpho. O Problema Brasileiro do Petrdleo. Rio de Janeiro, 
Editéra A Noite, 1954. 316 pp. 


CENTRAL COUNCIL FOR HEALTH EpucaTion, United Kingdom. Group 
Discussion in Educational, Social and Working Life. London, 1954. 
92 pp. 3s. 6d. 

This booklet opens with a brief and clear outline of the theory and 
practice of group discussion and the procedure for running meetings. It 
goes on to exemplify the application of the method in a variety of fields. 
One section deals with the methods used and the results obtained in small 
free discussion groups of workers (other than management) in modern 
business organisations. It is suggested that such meetings provide a remedy 
for the lack of personal significance and self-expression experienced by these 
workers. They may also serve to bridge the gap between work life and 
leisure and to solve the problem of relationships within the workplace. 
The volume contains a useful selective bibliography. 


CENTRO NAZIONALE DI PREVENZIONE E DiIFESA SOocIALE. International 

Congress of Studies on the Problem of Underdeveloped Areas, Milan, 
10-15 October 1954. Health, Sanitation and Town Planning Aspects. 
Theoretical Problems. Milan, 1954. 85 pp. + tables. 
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CHAMBERLAIN, Neil W., and ScHILLING, Jane Metzger. The Impact of 
Strikes. Their Social and Economic Costs. New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1954. viii+257 pp. $4. 

Sets forth a method for measuring the real costs of strikes by “ rating ” 
their impact on consumers and industrial users of the products concerned 
and on suppliers of the firms concerned, and applies the method in three 
industries—coal, railroads and steel. Although the statistical data are 
incomplete, the authors believe that the broad conclusions emerging from 
the study are generally sound and that the method might well be applied 
in other industries. 


KrrBy, E. Stuart. Introduction to the Economic History of China. London, 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1954. 202 pp. 


Kuznets, Simon. Economic Change. Selected Essays in Business Cycles, 
National Income, and Economic Growth. Melbourne, London and Toronto, 
William Heinemann Ltd., 1954. viii+333 pp. 15s. 


A collection of essays by one of the foremost economists in the United 
States. While some of the essays are quite specialised, those on “ National 
Income and Industrial Structure”, “ National Income and Economic 
Welfare ” and “ Industrial Differences in Income Levels” are of general 
interest. 

The author is concerned mainly with explaining the factors that account 
for variations in living standards between different countries. National 
income is a key concept in explaining such variations. He defines it as 
“the net output of commodities and services flowing during the year from 
the country’s productive system into the hands of ultimate consumers or 
into net additions to the country’s stock of capital goods”. Kuznets believes 
that there is a tendency for national income to be underestimated in under- 
developed countries and overestimated in economically developed countries. 
In underdeveloped countries a substantial amount of output is both produced 
and consumed at home without being marketed. Such self-subsistence 
activities are likely to be left out of account in estimating national incomes. 
In economically developed countries, on the other hand, there are many 
activities, such as transport and community services, which do not always 
add to the welfare of the population, but may merely offset some of the 
inconveniences arising from increased industrialisation. For example, cash 
outlays to pay for travelling longer distances to work are usually counted 
as part of the national income. 

Even when adjustments are made for overestimation or underestimation 
there are, of course, enormous differences between the national incomes of 
countries. Kuznets attempts to evaluate the importance of various factors 
in an explanation of these differences. He suggests that, on the basis of 
available statistical evidence, natural resources are not a dominant factor 
affecting differences in national incomes. For example, the economically 
developed countries account for about 44 per cent. of mechanical energy 
resources, but they produce about 73 per cent. of the world’s mechanical 
energy. 

Kuznets believes that differences in income between countries are caused 
to a large extent by “ the slowness with which the industrial system spread 
over the face of the globe ”. Barriers to the spread of the industrial system 
include difficulties in modifying original technical changes arising in particular 
countries to fit special conditions in other countries and the efforts, of which 
imperialism is an example, of pioneer countries “to use their economic 
superiority to impede growth elsewhere ”. Most important of all, the rapid 
spread of the industrial system means a “ marked break in established 
patterns of social and economic life ; it destroys established interests ; it 
requires a system of social values and a cultural milieu quite different from 
those that are the heritage of a long historical past in many countries. In 
short, it is a thoroughgoing revolution, in the full sense of the word. And 
revolutions are neither easily made, nor successful without long preparation.” 
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He concludes that “ attempts at raising economic levels in countries 
that have so far failed to take advantage of the potentials of an industrial 
system are not merely a matter of adding a few plants (which without the 
necessary background are merely junkpiles of brick and steel), and not 
merely of importing a few technical experts who are more than likely to 
be ignorant of the history and institutional background of the country. It 
is more a matter of finding within the country whatever groups among its 
population are aware of... the ways in which elements of the industrial 
system can be adopted ; and of mobilising support behind these groups in 
the difficult effort which they will necessarily non Above all, policy action 
must be made in full cognisance of the social and cultural corollaries of 
higher levels of economic performance, and of the implicit destruction of 
long-standing and entrenched interests and attitudes which the adoption 
of these corollaries threatens.” 


MurapD, Anatol. Private Credit and Public Debt. Washington, Public Affairs 

Press, 1954. vi+195 pp. $3.75. 

This book is concerned with what is customarily called monetary theory ; 
it analyses the place and functions of the monetary and credit systems in 
the economy. However, the analysis is unconventional and a new approach 
is made to the subject. Commercial credit is required in all economic systems 
as a medium of multilateral exchange. In capitalist economic systems credit 
is characteristically based on production, and serves not only as an exchange 
device but also arises from capital accumulation (production machinery and 
equipment) and becomes a source of income to the creditor. The author 
argues that a limit is set to capital accumulation beyond a certain point by 
insufficiency of labour to produce additional capital equipment and, 
at the same time, to utilise fully existing equipment. Since people continue 
to save and to demand opportunities for income-yielding investment, the 
only alternative is to create credit to finance consumption without produc- 
tion, which only governments are in a position to do. Yet the growth of 
public debt must eventually intensify the difficulties of the economic system 
that it was meant to save. This is the analysis and the problem presented. 


PLANNING ComMMISSION, India. Progress of the Plan. A Short Survey of 
the Working of the Five-Year Plan from April 1951 to September 1953. 
New Delhi, 1954. iii+137 pp. 1 rupee ; 1s. 6d. 

The progress report covering the first two years of the Plan has now been 
followed by this well illustrated and clearly written brochure, in which the 
main facts have been brought together concerning the working of the Plan 
during its first phase. 

After an outline of the Plan as a whole, its constituent parts in the agricul- 
tural, industrial and social sectors are discussed in more detail. The simple 
language in which it is written makes the publication very suitable for a 
discussion of the Plan at the local level, and it will serve as a guide in preparing 
the district plans. 


PontaTowskKI, Michel. L’avenir des pays sous-développés. Preface by Emma- 
nuel Lamy. Collection de l’Economie. Paris, Editions S.E.F.I., 1954. 


199 pp. 


RicHmMonD, Anthony H. Colour Prejudice in Britain. A Study of West 
Indian Workers in Liverpool, 1941-51. London, Routledge & Kegan Paul 
Ltd. xi+184 pp. 18s. 

This is a study of the assimilation of a group of 345 West Indian Negro 
technicians and trainees who were brought to England under an official 
scheme between 1941 and 1943 for employment in the district surrounding 
Liverpool, and in particular of the 80 of them who were still resident in the 
area in 1951. The author analyses their relations with their employers 
and fellow-workers and comes to the conclusion that good workers were 
well received, but that the group as a whole was adversely affected by the 
bad behaviour of a minority. It describes the serious problems facing these 
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workers outside their employment, for instance in connection with housing, 
marriage, sexual relations and social activities generally, and reports their 
complaints of difficulty in fighting colour prejudice, which was “vague and 
unpredictable in its operation”. The author brings out clearly that those 
who settled down best were the most highly skilled technicians. He draws 
a distinction between colour prejudice on the one hand, and = acts 
of discrimination on the other; in the former, questions of status and 
sexual factors play an important part while in the latter economic factors 
come into play. He regards full employment as the prime requisite for 
removing discrimination in industry and considers that something could 
be done in Great Britain to provide a means of appeal or redress after the 
pattern of Fair Employment Practice Committee legislation in the United 
States for workers who feel they have been discriminated against by reason 
of their colour. He also suggests educational and other measures to combat 
colour prejudice and outlines the aspects of racial relations in Great Britain, 
on which he sees need for further research. 


Ross, James H. Working-Class Anti-Semite. A Psychological Study in 
a London Borough. London, Tavistock Publications Ltd., 1954. 
xiv+239 pp. 15s. 


ScHwaBE, Hansrudolf. Die Entwicklung der Schweizerischen Rheinschiffahrt, 
1904-1954. Basle, Verlag Helbing und Lichtenhahn, 1954. 211 pp. 


SouLe, George. Men, Wages and Employment in the Modern U.S. Economy. 
New York, New American Library of World Literature, Inc., 1954. 
138 pp. 35 cents. 

This small booklet presents, in easily understandable and popularised 
form, selected materials from a study of the Twentieth Century Fund, 
entitled Employment and Wages in the United States, by W. S. Woytinsky 
and associates. 


SPENGLER, Joseph J. Economie et population. Les doctrines frangaises 
avant 1800. De Budé a Condorcet. En appendice, une étude d’Alfred 
Sauvy sur: Quelques démographes ignorés du XVIII® siécle. Travaux et 
documents de l'Institut national d’études démographiques. Paris, 
Presses universitaires de France, 1954. 389 pp. 900 francs. 


Stone, Richard. Assisted by D. A. Rowe, W. J. CoRLETT, Renée HURSTFIELD 
and Muriel Potter. The Measurement of Consumers’ Expenditure and 
Behaviour in the United Kingdom, 1920-1938. Cambridge, University 
Press, 1954. xxxix+447 pp. £5 5s. 


Statistics. 


ASSOCIAZIONE PER LO SVILUPPO DELL’INDUSTRIA NEL MEZZOGIORNO. Sia- 
tistiche sul Mezzogiorno d'Italia, 1861-1953. Rome, 1954. xii+ 1096 pp. 


Dumas, R. L’entreprise et la statistique. Preface by André A. BRUNET. 

Paris, Dunod, 1954. xv+535 pp. 

This book is thorough, clear, and presented in a simple and handy way 

for easy reference by industrial managements. Above all it is convincing, 
and should help considerably to overcome the indifference or mistrust 
towards statistics often shown by managements. 
_ The first part deals generally with the problems involved in the sta- 
tistical approach. This part takes up a third of the book and deals with 
the study and assessment of data and the presentation and interpretation 
of results; the mathematical aspect is cut down to the bare minimum. 
The author brings out the fundamental principles involved in any sta- 
tistical problem and sticks to the point throughout. 

The second part deals with the application of statistics to industry. 
The first section discusses statistical sources and has the unusual merit 
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of being alive and of presenting, in each case, the main sources of data 
that can easily be used by managements. The second section is more 
specifically devoted to the utilisation of statistics by industry; it is based 
on the theoretical considerations of the first part and on the information 
on sources given in the second part. It covers the problems of applying 
statistics to production control, market studies, industrial management 
and economic trends. The section ends with a detailed description of prac- 
tical examples of the use of statistics in four industries and a mention 
of the proper way of organising an industrial statistics department. 
The bibliography is up to the high standard of the rest of the work. 


LEIBENSTEIN, Harvey. A Theory of Economic-Demographic Development. 

Princeton, N. J., University Press, 1954. xi+204 pp. $4. 

A synthesis of econometric and demographic techniques, this volume 
presents a number of theoretical models designed to relate the principal 
determinants of economic and population change. The “ simple dynamic 
mode] ” first studied, for example, includes as variables income, savings, 
investment and population, together with a number of functions relating 
to difference, movement, or inter-relationship between these variables. 
The mathematics involved should be comprehensible to any reader with 
a grounding in algebra and the patience to acquaint himself with the 
symbols employed. 


Levnadskostnader och realliner i de nordiska huvudstaderna. (Cost of Living 
and Real Wages in the Capitals of the Northern Countries). Statistical 
Reports of the Northern Countries, No. 1, Stockholm, 1954. 92 pp. 
— Norwegian and Swedish text, with summary in English.) 

30 Finnish marks ; 4 Danish kroner ; 4 Norwegian kroner ; 3 Swedish 
kronor. 

This useful report summarises the findings of a committee of experts, 
including representatives from Denmark, Finland, Norway and Sweden. 
The committee was established in 1951 in response to a resolution by the 
Ministers of Social Affairs in the participating countries. The problem 
studied by the committee was formulated by an earlier group from the 
same countries, which dealt with the co-ordination of wage statistics as 
a basic element for the establishment of a common labour market and 
reached the conclusion that money wages alone would not suffice to com- 
pare wage conditions between the different countries but that a method 
of comparing real wages should be developed. 

For the purpose of a real wage comparison, budgets were worked out 
for Copenhagen, Helsinki, Oslo and Stockholm, and a special collection 
of price data was made in the four capitals during April 1952. The total 
cost of each capital’s budget was calculated in the remaining three capitals. 
Cost-of-living comparisons were made for each pair of cities, taking first 
the budget in one of the cities and then the budget in the other city as 
the point of departure. The indices obtained through this method were 
compared with indices showing the ratio of hourly earnings of adult male 
workers in manufacturing industries in the respective capitals in the same 
month. Special computations were made to account for social benefits 
and direct taxes for the purpose of comparing total expenditures relating 
to the same level of living. A comparison was also made as between Oslo 
and Reykjavik (Iceland) on the basis of the Oslo budget. 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


BUNDESVERBAND DER DEUTSCHEN INDUSTRIE. Fiinf Jahre B.D.I. Aufbau 
und Arbeitsziele des industriellen Spitzenverbandes. Bergisch Gladbach, 
Heider-Verlag, 1954. 231 pp. 


Hutt, W. H. The Theory of Collective Bargaining. A history, analysis and 
criticism of the principal theories which have sought to explain the 
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effects of trade unions and employers’ associations upon the distribu- 
tion of the product of industry. Preface by Ludwig von Misgs. Glencoe, 
Illinois, The Free Press, 1954, 150 pp. $3. 


Lorwin, Val R. The French Labor Movement. Cambridge, Massachusetts, 

Harvard University Press, 1954. xix+346 pp. $6. 

Mr. Lorwin takes as the starting-point of his study the phenomenon 
that in France, one of the most highly industrialised countries of Europe 
and one in which the workers have a 150-year-old tradition of militant 
political and industrial action, the workers have failed to create a strong 
and stable trade union movement comparable with those in other indus- 
trially advanced countries. Only on three occasions—just after the First 
World War, in 1936, and again just after the Second World War—has 
union membership in France comprised more than a very small proportion 
of the total working force, and these periods of peak membership each 
lasted only a few months. Today the total of organised workers is generally 
estimated to be less than 2 million, out of a total of 12 million wage earners. 
The author also notes that the French trade union movement for most 
of its existence has been divided into a number of competing confedera- 
tions, se ted by ideological or religious considerations. The paradoxical 
result of this development has been that in France, where trade union 
independence of political parties has for generations been proclaimed as 
an article of faith, the gains made on behalf of the workers have in general 
not been won by normal trade union methods, such as collective bargain- 
ing, but by political means, through government intervention and legislation. 

The French Labor Movement presents a full-length analysis of this 
situation. Mr. Lorwin, who is Assistant Professor of Industrial Relations 
and Social Sciences in the University of Chicago, has lived and worked 
in France in the post-war years and has talked with workers and union 
officials from many areas and of different ideologies. He has also made 
very good use of the voluminous existing literature on this subject. Part I 
of his book outlines the development of the labour movement between the 
French Revolution of 1789 and the end of the Second World War ; Part II 
analyses the trade unions in the post-war period; and Part III describes 
union structure, industrial relations and the relations between the unions 
and — parties. 

This is a most useful introduction to its subject, well documented, 
objective and clearly written. The annotated bibliography is a valuable 
guide to further study. 


NEUFELD, Maurice F. Labor Unions and National Politics in Italian In- 
dustrial Plants. A Study of the Development and Functions of Grievance 
Committees in Italy. Ithaca, N.Y., Institute of International Industrial 
and Labor Relations, Cornell University, 1954. xiv+146 pp. $2. 


REYNOLDs, Lloyd G. Labor Economics and Labor Relations. 2nd edition. 
New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954. xiv+-722 pp. $8.65. 


Management. 


BETHEL, Lawrence L., and others. Essentials of Industrial Management. 
New York, Toronto, London, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1954. 
ix+449 pp. 44s. 


Fotts, Franklin E. Introduction to Industrial Management. Text, Cases and 
Problems. New York, Toronto, London, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1954. xii+684 pp. $6.50. 


LAGARDE, J. de. a des conférences-discussions. Préparation, orga- 


nisation et direction des réunions dans les entreprises. Paris, Editions 
Hommes et techniques, 1954. 96 pp. 1,000 francs. 
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RvuBENS, Marcel. La —— par V’organisation. Abrégé technique et 
pratique. Brussels, Centre d’édition et de documentation, 1954. 154 pp. 


This is an elementary handbook on scientific management written in 
summary form. The principles enunciated are illustrated by quoting 
examples of bad practice as well as good. The author’s main authorities 
are Fayol and Taylor. The treatment of the subject necessarily lends itself 
to somewhat dogmatic statements, but these are relieved by a number of 
practical hints, such as means of getting rid of visitors without giving 
offence and how to look after office machinery. Primarily of interest to 
office managers. 


STRYKER, Perrin, and the editors of Fortune. A Guide to Modern Manage- 
ment Methods. New York, Toronto, London, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1954. x+300 pp. $3.50. 


Manpower. 


NAVILLE, Pierre. La vie de travail et ses a. Cahiers de la Fondation 
nationale des sciences politiques, No. 56. Ouvrage publié avec le concours 
du Centre national de la recherche scientifique. Paris, Librairie Armand 
Colin, 1954. 189 pp. 

This volume comprises a series of studies which take as their central 
theme the influence of an aging population upon the duration of the working 
life of individuals. This working life is considered not in terms of days 
or weeks but in terms of the over-all duration of the active life from the 
time of entry into employment until the time of retirement. The author 
is convinced that “those problems of a that are linked with 
the structure of the economy must increasingly be considered against the 
background of the total active life”. From this standpoint he examines 
the impact-on the occupational distribution and structure of the labour 
force of technical progress and the extension of the length of working life 
which, in his view, more than offset the steady reduction in hours of work. 

These technical and statistical studies are mainly based upon data of 
French origin. They bring out the changes that have taken place in France, 
eager in the age structure of the active population, the distribution 

y age of certain skilled trades, trends in juvenile employment and the 
leading features in recent times of the occupational structure in France. 

One of these studies reviews the available statistical sources concerning 

the training and employment of the juvenile labour force and refers to the 

directives compiled by the Conference of Labour Statisticians in 1947. 

The work ends with a sociologica] study of the social aspects of occupa- 
tional distribution. The author raises the issue of freedom of choice of 
occupation and the restrictions imposed on this freedom, in “ free” as well 
as in socialist economies, by the economic, demographic and social require- 
ments which are coming more and more to guide employment policy in 
modern societies. 


Migration. 
BENEDETTI, Rinaldo de. Ii problema della popolazione in Italia. Foreword 
by Guido Proveng. Milan, Edizioni di Comunita, 1954. 95 pp. 500 lire. 


Lanpis, Paul H. Population Problems. A Cultural Interpretation. Second 
edition, prepared by Paul K. Hatr. New York, American Book Com- 
pany, 1954. xiv+554 pp. 


Tuomas, Brinley. Migration and Economic Growth. A Study of Great Britain 
and the Atlantic Economy. Cambridge, University Press, 1954. 
xxv+362 pp. 42s. 
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Vocational Guidance and Training. 


EDUCATION WoRKING Party, Trinidad and Tobago. Education in Trinidad 
and Tobago. The Report of the Working Party, 1954. Port-of-Spain, 
Government Printing Office, 1954. 141 pp. $1.20. 

In 1954 the Minister of Education and Social Services appointed a 
working party to consider educational practice and the development of 
educational policy in Trinidad and Tobago, including the training of teachers, 
with due reference to the cost of education and its relationship to the 
Colony’s finances. The unanimous report submitted to the Minister in 
April 1954 is based on three months’ investigations, during which the team 
visited a large number of educational institutions, studied 86 memoranda 
and had discussions with various bodies, denominational boards, teachers’ 
associations, government representatives, etc. 

The first two chapters of the report give a short history of the develop- 
ment of education in the Colony and an analysis of expenditure in 1953. 
Subsequent chapters deal separately with school sites and buildings, primary 
and intermediate schools, the aoe & and training of teachers, the examina- 
tion system, secondary education, adult education, education for agriculture, 
technical education and a variety of more administrative aspects of the 
school system, such as school boards and committees, text-books, class 
libraries and school meals. Each chapter is followed by a list of specific 
recommendations. 

While the recommendations of the working party give first priority to 
a major ten-year building programme, the report emphasises also the need 
to reorganise the school system so as to relate it more closely to the needs 
of the students. It recommends special provisions for the 11-15 age-group, 
whose education should be directed towards the trades or professions they 
will follow. These provisions include the introduction of a new type of 
school—the central school—which would provide a general and practical 
education for the child for whom neither the purely academic education 
given by the grammar school nor the technical education given by the 
junior technical school is entirely suitable. 

In so far as technical education is concerned, the working party recom- 
mends that the proposed new technical institute and technical school be 
built as soon as possible ; that evening institutes be developed for junior 
technicians and commercial students ; that courses be set up for instructing 
technical teachers, most of whom are drawn from local industry and com- 
merce on a part-time basis, in teaching techniques ; that the instructional 
and educational functions of the Board of Industrial Training be taken over 
by the Department of Education ; and that a scholarship scheme be devised 
for assisting students to study mechanical, civil, and electrical engineering, 
architecture and allied subjects to a higher level in Great Britain. 


LanG, Heinz. Die Erziehung zur industriellen Arbeit. Arbeitspsychologische, 
arbeitspddagogische, arbeitsmethodische Ratschlage fiir den Ausbilder im 
Industriebetrieb. Munich, Diisseldorf, Verlag Wilhelm Steinebach, 1954. 
138 pp. 


Conditions of Work. 


CAMERA DEL Lavoro, Milan. Documenti sulle condizioni dei lavoratori 
nell’industria. Edito a cura delle Camere del Lavoro di Milano, Torino, 
Genova. Milan, 1954. 147 pp. 200 lire. 


Deprimoz, Jacques. Les salaires et le niveau de vie ouvrier en Belgique, 
1936-1951. Centre d’études économiques, Etudes et mémoires. Paris, 
Librairie Armand Colin, 1954. 328 pp. 1,100 francs. 


DEUTSCHER GEWERKSCHAFTSBUND. Denkschrift zum Jugendarbeitsschutz. 
Diisseldorf, 1954. 256 pp. 
This work consists of a number of reports by Dr. Meis and other experts 
and representatives of the trade union organisations regarding protective 
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measures for young workers. It gives a great deal of practical information 
about medical examinations and conditions of work for children. 

The German Confederation of Trade Unions has tried to improve 
these protective measures by submitting a Bill (on 19 August 1954) to 
amend the Act of 30 April 1938 concerning work by children and the hours 
of work of adolescents. A comparative analysis of the two texts shows 
the amendments that could be made in existing legislation in order to 
improve the protection of young workers. 


La.Loup, Jean, and N&E.Is, Jean. Hommes et machines. Initiation a l"huma- 
nisme technique. Paris, Tournai, Casterman, 1954. 317 pp. 


SocreETA UMANITARIA. Convegno nazionale di studio sulle condizioni del 
lavoratore nell’impresa industriale, Milano, 1954. Milan, Dott. Antonino 
Giuffré, 1954. 314 pp. 1,500 lire. 


Rehabilitation. 


FEDERATION INTERNATIONALE DES MUTILES DU TRAVAIL ET DES INVALIDES 
Crvits. Réadaptation professionnelle. Comptes rendus du Congrés inter- 
national, tenu le 20 mars 1954 & Rome. Texts in Italian, French, English 
or German, with a translation or summary in the other languages. 
Rome, Associazione Nazionale Mutilati e Invalidi del Lavoro, 1954. 
219 pp. 


New YorK STATE JOINT LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE ON PROBLEMS OF THE 
AGING. Growing with the Years. Newburgh, N.Y., 1954. 159 pp. 


Roy, Fabienne van. L’enfant infirme. Son handicap, son drame, sa guérison. 
Preface by Jean Paulus. Neuchatel, Paris, Delachaux & Niestlé S.A., 
1954. 227 pp. 

A serious study of the psychological effects of physical disability on 


children. Much space is devoted to the results of the Rosenzweig frustration 
test and of a case study of 85 handicapped children and 30 adults disabled 
from childhood. 


Social Security. 


ACHINGER, Hans. Zur Neuordnung der sozialen Hilfe. Konzept fiir einen 

deutschen Sozialplan. Stuttgart, Friedrich Vorwerk Verlag, 1954. 

68 pp.+tables. DM 6.80. 

The Government of the Federal Republic of Germany is preparing a 
reform of the social security system. A special advisory committee has 
been established for studying the complex problems involved. The author 
of the book, a member of the committee, here explains his comprehensive 
plan for reform. 

His plan is based on the idea that the self-responsibility of the individual 
for covering the different contingencies should be encouraged and that 
public social security measures should protect only those who need such 
protection and not the population as a whole. He proposes a considerable 
financial participation of the insured persons in the cost of medical care, 
the payment of wages and salaries by the employers for a certain period 
of inability to work as a result of sickness, efficacious rehabilitation 
measures, separate pension schemes for invalidity on the one hand and old 
age and survivors on the other, uniform pension schemes for manual and 
non-manual workers, a maximum old-age pension equal to 50 per cent. 
of previous earnings, etc. 

Annexed tables give an excellent survey of the existing social security 
scheme, social assistance and the special systems for war victims, dependants 
of prisoners of war, victims of nazism, persons who as a result of the war 
have lost their property, refugees, etc. 
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BarR-Niv, Z. National Insurance Act. (Text in Hebrew.) Tel-Aviv, Jaffa, 
Yavneh, 1954. 200 pp. 


MEISSNER, Otto. Die soziale Fursorge im Land Berlin (einschliesslich 
forentust tant. Schriftenreihe der Berliner Verwaltungsschule, No. 5. 
rlin and Frankfort-am-Main, Verlag Franz Vahlen G.m.b.H., 1954. 

172 pp. 


MENDELSOHN, Ronald. Social Security in the British Commonwealth, London, 
The Athlone Press ; New York, John de Graff Inc., 1954. xiv+391 pp. 


This book deals with the history of social insurance and social assistance 
in Great Britain, Canada, Australia and New Zealand during the past 
50 years and with the emergence of the modern concept of social security 
in these countries. It describes the development of each of the four sys- 
tems in its social and economic setting, analyses the measures to maintain 
income and provide medical care now in effect and compares the schemes, 
with special emphasis on administrative methods. A chapter is devoted 
to the role of voluntary agencies, which can pioneer in the provision of 
new services. The author deals at some length with the relation between 
social security operations and the national economy. In conclusion he 
discusses general tendencies in the social security movement, compares 
the social insurance and social assistance approaches and makes suggestions 
as to future developments in the four systems under consideration. 


VALENCIA, Hugo. La seguridad social en el Gran Ducado de Luxemburgo. 
Publicaciones “ Derecho social ecuatoriano”, No. 1. Quito, Imprenta 
de la Universidad, 1954. 126 pp. 


Living Conditions. 


INSTITUT DE SOCIOLOGIE SOLVAY. Contributions a l'étude de la compta- 
bilité nationale de la Belgique. 1: Le logement, by E. Escn, E. S. 
KIRSCHEN, J. PoELMANS. Brussels, Editions de la librairie encyclo- 


pédique, 1954. 32 pp. 


MINISTRIES OF SOCIAL AFFAIRS OF DENMARK, FINLAND, ICELAND, NORWAY 
AND SWEDEN. Reprint from Freedom and Welfare. Social Patterns in 
the Northern Countries of Europe. Chapter V : Housing. Editor in chief : 
George R. NeLtson. Copenhagen, Krohns Bogtrykkeri, 1954. 48 pp. 
The Ministries of Social Affairs of Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Norway 

and Sweden are to be congratulated on making available this convenient 

and well written survey in English of housing problems and policies, housing 
standards and town and country planning in their respective countries. 

A number of interesting pictures are included. 


STEIGER, Emma. Aliersprobleme. Wesen und Stellung des alten Menschen, 
mit Beispielen aus der Altershilfe in zahlreichen Landern. Bonn, Arbeiter- 
wohlfahrt Hauptausschuss e.V., 1954. 64 pp. DM 1.50. 

The study describes the essence of the social and welfare problems of 
old people and contains an international survey of social security, welfare, 
housing and other social measures adopted in the interests of old people. 


Agriculture. 


CONTACTGROEP OPVOERING PRODUCTIVITEIT. Rondom het amerikaanse 
plattelandsgezin. Rapport Studiegroep Landbouw. Summary in English. 
The Hague, 1955. 141 pp. 4 florins. 


— De waterbeheersing in de Verenigde Staten. Studie Rapport Landbouw. 
Summary in English. The Hague, 1954. 208 pp. 
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Hace, Karl, and Noss, Elisabeth. Umfang und Bedeutung der Frauenarbeit 
in bauerlichen Familienbetrieben. Untersuchungen an Hand von Arbeits- 
tagebuchaufzeichnungen in 41 bauerlichen Familienbetrieben Hessens. 
Hamburg, Agricola-Verlag G.m.b.H., 1954. 63 pp. 

This report, presented by the Federal Research Institute for Home 
Management, summarises the results of an inquiry into the extent and the 
importance of women’s work on family farms. Forty-one labour diaries 
were kept jointly by home science teachers and farm women and in them 

articular attention was paid to the precise registration of labour input 
in the household, the farmyard and the fields. It was found that women’s 
labour input on small peasant farms (7 to 15 hectares) is closely related to 
the size and composition of the farm family, economic conditions on the 
farm and the organisation of work. Among the important findings are the 
following : 50 per cent. of the work in the household and on the farm taken 
together is done by women; they perform about one-fourth of the field 
work and between 34 and 44 per cent. of the work in the farmyard ; the 
average daily working time of farm women over the year varies between 

11.5 and 13.4 hours ; in midsummer the working day on some farms is as 

long as 15 hours per day; for each person living-in on a farm about two 

hours’ work by women is required in summer and two-and-a-half hours in 
winter, or an average of 758 hours per year. 

In the last chapter the report describes in detail the findings for single 
farms, and attempts to develop suitable evaluation methods of labour 
records for the farm and home advisory service. Annual labour sheets and 
comparisons show female and male labour input in the household, the 
farmyard and the field, from which conclusions may be drawn concerning 
the relation between women’s work and economic and social conditions on 
the farms. 

The report is amply illustrated by graphs and statistics and contains a 
summary in French, English and Italian. 


RussEtt, John. World Population and World Food Supplies, London, 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd, 1954. 513 pp. 50s. 
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Hungry People and Empty Lands 
By S. CHANDRASEKHAR 


“A scholarly and scientific study of the very real difficulties of 
policies both to control and limit population growth and to relieve 
acute pressures.”—-Economic Journal. Foreword by William Vocr. 

18s. net. 


The Transfer of Power in India 
By E. W. R. LUMBY 


An objective history of the events between June 1945 and the 
end of 1949 which centred upon the transfer of British power to the 
two States of India and Pakistan. It is an admirably lucid and 
impartial commentary upon the negotiations between the British 
authorities and the Indian leaders. 18s. net. 


My Public Life 


By Sir MIRZA ISMAIL 


This work contains the recollections and reflections of an elder 
statesman of India with an unequalled record of administrative 
achievement in the “ India of the Princes” before the transfer of 


power. 18s. met. 


Introduction to the Study 
of Industrial Relations 
By J. HENRY RICHARDSON 


“ Masterly survey . . . . Many an employer or union leader would 
do well to give himself a refresher course by reading this book.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 30s. net. 
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CO-PARTNERSHIP 


can be briefly defined as the ideal of the “ happy shop ”, the place of work 
where there is a well-established and thoroughly appreciated atmosphere 
of mutual trust and goodwill. The human values are self-evident, and 
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